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Chin Boo, New Orleans laundry 
operator, is a member of the 
Freret Business Men's Association 
Credit Union. Like many of the 
other members, he air-conditioned 
his shop with a credit union loan. 
See story on page 16. 
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Mobs gathered on the steps of 
the Treasury Building as the Wall 
Street crash of 1929 destroyed the 
savings of many small investors, 
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THE DEPRESSION 


STRENGTHENED CREDIT UNIONS 


Looking back at credit union experience during the depression 


of 1929-1939— 


Liquidations were few; most of those that occurred were the 
result of poor management. 

Where liquidations took place as a result of plants closing, credit 
unions usually paid off more than 100 cents on the dollar. 

Lack of system in collection follow-up got some credit unions in 
trouble. 

Most credit unions report they charged off no more bad loans 
during the depression than they do today. 

Members generally felt strong loyalty. They made a strenuous 
effort to save. Attendance at annual meetings was good. 

Loan demand fluctuated depending on local factors. Some mem- 
bership groups cut their borrowing sharply. Others borrowed 
steadily, straining the credit union’s resources. 

The depression was not as difficult for most credit unions as the 
war years were. 
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WELL-MANAGED credit union 

has nothing to fear from a 
depression; so say supervisory 
authority staffmen and credit union 
veterans alike. 

Last month The Bridge surveyed 
the depression experience of old 
credit unions in Illinois, New York 
and Massachusetts. Banking depart- 
ments were also asked for their com- 
ments. 

Says Patrick J. Moynihan, chief 
director of bank examinations, 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts: “The depression itself had very 
little to do with the failure of credit 
unions during the 1930’s. Most of the 
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credit unions which sustained losses 
during liquidation had been in 
trouble long before the depression 
set in. And when the depression 
came, these earlier mistakes caught 
up with them. 

“I believe that there were two 
principal reasons for credit union 
liquidations during the depression 
period: (1) poor management and 
(2) slipshod collection procedures. 
Most of the losses were sustained by 
community groups. Industrial groups 
suffered almost no losses.” 

Says another supervisory authority 
oficial: “Poor management, lack of 
interest, lackadaisical follow-up of 
delinquent loans, failure to have 
adequate membership campaigns and 
an occasional misuse of funds were 
the principal reasons for credit union 
liquidations during the 1930's. Most 
of these groups would have had to 
liquidate in normal times also, and 
were little affected by the depression. 

“I would say that with proper 
management credit unions should 
have no fear of another depression.” 

Economists agree that we are now 
in the throes of a recession, but they 
are divided on the long-range out- 
look. Some feel that the recession 
will be short-lived, but others are 
doubtful that the current trend is 
due for early improvement. A few 
hold that a slam-bang depression is 
imminent. 

How would credit unions be 
affected by a depression? Here are 
the comments of experienced officials 
on the national, state and local level: 


Claude Orchard, retired direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions (1935-1953) : 
“Credit unions which have few de- 
linquent loans during normal times 
can go through a depression with 
flying colors. The war years hurt 
credit unions much more than the 
depression, because they reduced 
loan need. Of course there was a 
certain amount of delinquency dur- 
ing the depression. But wherever the 
credit unions were well-run these de- 
linquencies did not create a problem. 

“But sound operational practices 
are not enough to assure success dur- 
ing a depression. Equally important, 
the officers must be courageous, capa- 
ble and adaptable. And the member- 
ship should understand and accept 
the credit union philosophy. 

“I would say that soundness in 
philosophy and operation is more 
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important during a depression than 
liquidity. During the 1930’s we 
learned that commercial businesses, 
which made loans on diamonds and 
other tangible assets, suffered con- 
siderable losses. But character loans 
proved to be sound, and write-off 
was not too great. 


“A good example of small write-off 
losses is the experience of Household 
Finance Corporation. This commer- 
cial finance organization did a large 
volume of signature lending during 
the depression. But during the period 
from 1929 to 1939 its net write-off 
losses were only 2 per cent of loans 
outstanding. 

“Beyond this, we must not forget 
that credit union shares held steady 
during most of the depression and 
grew quite rapidly in the latter part 
of the 1929-1939 period. The same 
observation applies to loans. Statis- 
tics show that the number of credit 
unions in the United States grew 
during these eleven years from 
slightly under one thousand to more 
than eight thousand. Western Hemi- 
sphere totals experienced a similar 
800 percent increase, reaching almost 
nine thousand. 

“In my opinion, a well-run credit 
union is ready for whatever comes. 
Its officers can turn what may seem 
to be dark clouds into silver. It is in 
the difficult times that we find our 
greatest opportunity for service.” 

Claude E. Clarke, former pres- 
ident of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association (1936-1937): 
“The depression was a blessing in 
disguise. It taught the people the 
value of money and the importance 
of saving. It helped the members to 
realize the need for teamwork in 
saving and borrowing. And it im- 
pressed upon board members the 
need to adhere to the credit union 
principle of limiting the use of loan 
funds to provident and productive 
purposes. 

“Share money came in slowly dur- 
ing this period. But the reason was 
not only a general tightness of 
money. Equally influential was the 
fact that people knew very little about 
credit unions. The practice of pay- 
roll deduction was not in use at that 
time. 

“One of the effects of the depres- 
sion was an increased demand for 
loans. A lot of people needed money, 
and there was little available to go 
around to meet all the members’ 


needs. Frequently the same funds 
were lent out twice during the same 
year. There were many instances of 
special appeals to the membership to 
deposit additional share money so 
that urgent loan requests could be 
met. Directors went to members’ 
homes to collect savings for special 
loan needs. 

“The delinquency picture was 
better in proportion during the de- 
pression than it is now, because the 
members were so very grateful for 
the opportunity to obtain emergency 
funds. 

“Liquidations during this period 
were unrelated to delinquency. They 
were due to poor and inactive leader- 
ship. 

“Most credit unions paid dividends 
throughout the depression. In some 
instances the annual dividend rate 
was ridiculously high, reaching 6 and 
7 percent. 


Real estate dangerous 


“Real estate loans might create a 
problem in the event of another de- 
pression, unless the percentage of 
loan amount to real estate price is 
kept down to some 50 percent of 
value. 

“The experience of the last de- 
pression illustrates very well that 
there is a hazard in speculative in- 
vestments and that we can not have 
people operate on the basis that a 
chance investment will bring in 
more than a life of hard work. 

“Excessive liquidity during a de- 
pression would defeat the purpose 
of the credit union. The depression 
should be a period during which the 
members’ loan needs are met liberally 
and readily. If we want to meet the 
responsibilities of our movement, 
then our credit unions can not oper- 
ate on the theory that there may be 
a big withdrawal demand. A big 
bank balance is not the answer to 
the depression. Nevertheless it is 
necessary that the credit union use 
some discretion and be prepared to 
meet all reasonable needs. At the 
same time it is necessary to point 
out to the membership that the credit 
union is not a demand institution. 

“We learned during the 1930’s that 
our credit union philosophy is strong 
and our operational procedure is 
fully adequate to cope with large- 
scale economic emergencies. Our 
members’ faith in each other has 
been fully confirmed through mil- 
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lions of loans marked ‘paid-in-full.’ 
If we have to go through another 
depression, we cannot be guided by 
our fears but must be guided by our 
faith.” 

Sidney Stahl, managing direc- 
tor of the New York State Credit 
Union League: “The depression 
strengthened the credit unions in the 
state of New York. The members 
realized that they needed their credit 
union, and they developed a greater 
interest in and attachment for their 
financial self-help organization. 

“One of the reasons why most 
credit unions were able to come 
through the depression not only un- 
scathed but, in a large number of 
cases, actually stronger than they had 
been before, is that their reserve 
requirements were adequate to meet 


the contingencies of the 1930's. 

“There was no chattel mortgage or 
real estate loan problem in New York 
because of state restrictions on this 
type of loan. Most New York credit 
unions today are still unable to make 
real estate loans. Chattel mortgages 
may be used only as secondary 
security. 

“No credit union in the state of 
New York liquidated during the 
depression because of economic 
hardships. 

“The percentage of delinquency in- 
creased during the depression. But 
more than 95 percent of the slow 
payers eventually met their obliga- 
tions. This statement is substantiated 
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by the amount of charge-offs during 
this period. 

“I was a credit union treasurer 
both during a period of unequalled 
prosperity and during our most 
severe depression. I found that 
write-off losses during the depression 
were no higher, possibly lower, than 
those during so-called normal times. 
The losses suffered were more often 
the result of bad character on the 
part of the member than the conse- 
quences of economic hardship or 
bankruptcy. 

“Liquidations during the 1930's 
were due to one or more of these 
seven reasons: (1) Lack of leader- 
ship; (2) closing of employer’s plant; 
(3) transfer of plant from one state 
to another; (4) lack of proper follow- 
up on delinquent loans; (5) refusal 
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of management to permit employees 
to spend company time on credit 
union work; (6) improper manage- 
ment; and (7) failure to comply with 
the law.” 

Agnes C. Gartland, managing 
director of the Massachusetts 
CUNA Association: “We organized 
more credit unions through the 
Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau during the depression than 
we ever had before. 

“Tt is the feeling of our supervisory 
authority that the delinquency picture 
in the event of another depression 
could be improved substantially if 
credit unions would stay away from 
real estate loans. I believe that only 


the largest and strongest credit unions 
should enter the real estate field.’ 

Franklin D. Read, managing 
director of the Rhode Island 
Credit Union League: “The major- 
ity of Rhode Island credit unions had 
a slow but steady growth of share 
capital throughout the depression. | 
do not know of any of the then 
existing credit unions which ever 
failed to pay a dividend. 

“But loan balances were down. In 
many credit unions, the members did 
not feel that they could afford to 
buy additional household equipment 
because they could see no way to 
obtain the funds for repayment. Be- 
cause of these circumstances, much 
credit union capital lay idle or went 
into building and loan shares and 
savings banks. 





Bankers took to the soap box 
to reassure their worried de- 
positors. More than 4,000 
banks failed in 1933. 


“One of our credit unions met 
with serious financial embarrassment 
during the depression because it had 
a large portion of its capital invested 
in first mortgages and was lacking 
ready cash. To help this group and 
others, the regulations governing 
lending by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Cor, oration were amended so 
that cred’* unions would be eligible 
for RFC loan funds. 

“We do not have fewer delin- 
quencies at present, as a percentage 
of outstanding loans, than we had 
during the depression. In fact, in 
many respects people are more in- 
clined to spend and borrow exces- 
sively at present than they were dur- 
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ing the period of the depression. 

“Credit unions that made a large 
percentage of real estate loans found 
it substantially difficult to 
maintain liquidity than did those that 
limited their lending to 


more 


personal 
loans. 

“In this highly industrial area the 
potential membership found it diffi- 
cult to save during the depression. 
For this reason Rhode Island credit 
unions significant 
growth in membership numbers. But 
membership interest in the credit 
union increased during these hard 
times, as evidenced by a proportion- 
ately better attendance at annual 


experienced no 


meetings. 

“Three Rhode Island credit unions 
liquidated during the depression. One 
liquidation was involuntary. This 
group had taken second mortgages 
and sustained heavy losses. The other 
two groups liquidated voluntarily 
and without losses. One of these still 
has some $123 which have not been 
distributed 
cannot be located.” 


because the members 


Employee Groups 
* Express Clerks “Our men 
worked at least part-time during the 
recalls J. A. Gingle, 
since 1934 an officer of Chicago's 
Lakeside Credit Union serving a 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks local. 
“Although their incomes were very 


depression, 


small, the members still tried to save 
something regularly. Nevertheless the 
depression slowed down our growth. 
Yet with one exception our shares 
grew each year during the 1929-1939 
period. We had to go out and borrow 
tuuey to meet all of our members’ 
loan needs.” 

Lakeside’s 


the early depression years reached 


delinquencies during 


almost 50 percent of loan amounts 
outstanding. But this did not disturb 


the board or the membership. Bor- 
rowing members repaid their loans 
to the best of their ability. The treas- 
urer pressed some unmarried mem- 
bers for payment if he knew that 
they could afford to settle their loans. 
But Lakeside has a tradition of not 
burdening married members with 
pressure to live up to the letter of 
the loan contract. 

“It took a long time for the de- 
linquency picture to improve,” says 
treasurer Gingle. “We extended over- 
due notes again and again so that 
actual repayment periods were a 
multiple of the original note term. 
But the members paid their interest 
and reduced the loan principal when- 
ever they could. Eventually they met 
the full amount of their obligation 
to their fellow members.” 

Until 1934 Lakeside’s membership 

increased very slowly because pro- 
spective members spent all their time 
and energy to find sufficient work to 
support their families. But the mem- 
bers’ interest in their credit union 
remained constant throughout these 
years. After 1934 the group’s growth 
in membership was substantial each 
year. 
* Gas and Electric Workers— 
Malden Gas and Electric Credit 
Union of Malden, Massachusetts, was 
organized in 1929. It made sub- 
stantial share gains each year during 
the depression with the exception of 
1933, when shares went down slightly 
from $44,439 to $44,328. But overall 
share gains during the period from 
1929 through 1939 amounted to 
$113,500. 


Loan amounts outstanding at 
Malden increased each year with the 
exception of 1932, 1936, and 1938. 
The number of loans went up each 
year with the exception of 1933, 
when it remained at the previous 
year’s level. Assets grew steadily, as 


did the number of its members. 
Says treasurer Thomas Hughes, 
“We were able to meet all of our 
members’ loan requests. In fact, from 
30 to 50 percent of our loan funds 
were not used by the membership 
during most of the 1930's. Neverthe- 
less we were able to pay a dividend 
each year. Our delinquencies were 
very low and write-off during this 
period was minimal.” 
* Government Employees— Buf- 
falo Service Credit Union of Buffalo, 
New York, has served that city’s 
government groups—with the excep- 
tion of postal workers—since 1933. 
Treasurer E. G. Lusink reports that 
his group was probably less affected 
by the depression than most others. 
Shares grew steadily throughout the 
1933-1939 period. The same applies 
to loans both as to numbers and 
amounts. The number of members 
increased each year, and with the 
exception of the last two years the 
outstanding loan amounts approxi- 
mated the members’ total share 
balance. Although loans increased 
during both 1938 and 1939, they 
amount to only 75 percent and 65 
percent, respectively, of shares or 
65 percent and 60 percent, respec- 
tively, of assets. 


“Our group was fortunate in not 
having lay-offs, forced vacations or 
other loss of income,” says Lusink. 
“Our membership showed continuous 
interest and we were able to function 
normally throughout the depression 
period. The annual minimum divi- 
dend during these years was 6 per- 
cent We did not write-off any loans.” 
* Manufacturing: Radio — G. R. 
Credit Union of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, began operations in 1930. 
Its shares grew each year with the 
exception of 1938 when they dropped 
by $114. This steady growth occurred 
despite the fact that in 1933 the 


THEY DID ALL RIGHT 


The charts opposite show the growth trends 


of twelve credit unions that went through the 1929-39 depression. 


The black bars indicate shares, the gray bars loans. 
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BUFFALO SERVICE CREDIT UNION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


$700 j 
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TRI-CITIES (R1J.L.) CREDIT UNION 
SILVIS, ILL. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 





$119,200 


MALDEN GAS & ELECTRIC CREDIT UNION 
MALDEN, MASS. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


$1,802,000 


TELEPHONE WORKERS CREDIT UNION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





$47,200 


LAKESIDE CREDIT UNION 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


$29,200 


BUFFALO A. W. U. E. CREDIT UNION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





$38,100 


GENERAL RADIO CREDIT UNION 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


$27,000 


THE CLEGHORN CREDIT UNION 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





34,600 
ROCKFORD POSTAL CREDIT UNION . 


ROCKFORD, iLL. 
: 





1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


$93,100 


WAUKEGAN COOPERATIVE CREDIT 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





$10,750 


C. & N. W. EMPLOYEES PIONEER CREDIT UNION 
WEST CHICAGO, ILL. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
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$105,000 


MIDDLE VILLAGE CREDIT UNION 
MIDDLE VILLAGE, N. Y. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 





members’ work-week was curtailed to 
three days for some six to eight 
months. Following this reduction in 
working hours, General Radio’s em- 
ployees went through a period of 
four-day weeks before the employer 
was able to return the entire work 
force to normal five-day operations. 

This Massachusetts group’s loans 
throughout the period 
varied from a high of 58 percent to 
a low of 15 percent of outstanding 
“There 
recalls former treasurer 
\. R. Corkum. “But their percentage 
was not large in proportion to total 


depression 


shares. were some delin- 


quencies, 


loans outstanding. We extended the 
maturity date of the loans of mem- 
bers who showed good will but were 
unable to meet them. Since 1930 we 
have written off a total of five loans. 
Together they amount to less than 
$1,000. All of these charged-off loans 
were made to members who later left 
the employ of the company.” 
* Manufacturing: Soaps and 
Cosmetics Larkin Employees 
( redit | nion of Buffalo, New York. 
was organized in 1933. Its end-of 
year balance sheets show a definite 
1938 and 1939. 
The group liquidated in the early 
forties 

Recalls former vice-president John 
O. Hughes: “The 
credit union’s liquidation was that 
the company was in financial diff- 


downtrend during 


reason for our 


culties and discontinued business. 
Our members suffered no losses. And 
we were able to liquidate at 108 cents 
for each share dollar. 

® Packing Plant—Dold Employees 
( redit Union of Buffalo, New York, 
began operations in 1933. Its records 
show steady growth through the first 
four years in shares, loan amounts 
and assets. By the end of 1936 the 
membership had grown to 625, of 
whom 325 were borrowers. But be- 
1937 the 
the supervisory authority reflect a 


ginning with reports to 
downward trend. The group went 


through liquidation early in the 


forties. 





These five credit union treasurers, 


“Delinquencies were no serious 
problem while our credit union was 
in operation,” says Dold’s former 
secretary Henry Senf, Jr. “Our group 
liquidated because the company was 
bought by another concern.” 

* Packing Plant — Armour Em- 
Credit Union of Omaha, 
Nebraska, was the group with which 
Claude Orchard, former CUNA vice- 
president and secretary, was first 
connected. Referring to the presi- 
dential order of March 4, 1933, 
which closed all banks in the United 
States as well as over two thousand 
operating credit unions, he reports 
that every single credit union re- 
opened for business immediately 
after the ban was lifted. 

Recalls Orchard, “Like all other 
credit unions, ours too was closed by 
the presidential proclamation. A little 
over $1,000 was in the safe at the 
time because it had come in after the 
banks had closed on Saturday noon. 
The directors of that credit union 
decided on Monday morning not to 
deposit their cash, but to inform the 
members that they had the money 
and that any member who needed 
cash in an amount of $10 or less, 
might withdraw it if he desired. We 
indeed when the 
amount of cash in the till increased 
each day, even though all of us were 
receiving our pay in bank scrip 
which was being issued in the place 


ployees 


were surprised 


of currency.” 

One depression incident impressed 
itself with particular vividness in 
Claude Orchard’s memory. It took 
place in Birmingham, Alabama, dur- 
ing 1932 or 1933. Here are Orchard’s 
own words: 

“Birmingham was a sorry-looking 
town. Grass was actually growing in 
the streets. Idle men were everywhere, 
and the few who were et work seemed 
to be on WPA or PWA projects. | 
called at the office of Clyde Parker, 
who was then treasurer of one of the 
credit unions serving employees of 


(Continued on page 22) 


to bottom: Le Roy Miller of Silvis, 
Leo Saari of Waukegan, Sol Bur- 
stein of Rockford, D. |. Scharen- 
berg of West Chicago, and J. |. 
Gingle of Chicago. 


all of Illinois, have 150 years of 
credit union service on their rec- 
ord as a group. They all are vet- 
erans of the depression years. Top 











DON MILES, 


CREDIT UNION MEMBER 


proves that a real credit union member is twice as real 
and forty times as interesting as “an average credit union 
member.”’ The Miles family uses the credit union hard. 


ON Miles is a cop. He raises 

chrysanthemums; he paints 
landscapes “by the numbers” and he 
belongs to a credit union. 

He has three children, girls aged 
eighteen and sixteen, and a boy going 
on three. He and his wife are in their 
early forties and they’ve been married 
twenty-one years. They live in Shak- 
opee, Minnesota, twenty-five miles 
from Minneapolis. 

Don Miles has $13.64 in his share 
account at State Capitol Credit Union 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. He allocates 
$130 a month to the credit union 
through payroll deduction. Every cent 
goes to pay loans. His takehome pay 
is $407.60. 

Miles is a veteran cop. He has 
hardly ever earned a dime without a 
gun at his side. Right now he has one 
of the best law enforcement jobs in 
Minnesota, investigator in the state’s 
Bureau of Criminal Apprehension. 
They handle just the tough cases. 
When a case is too big for local 
police or the county sheriff, Don or 
one of the other nine agents like him, 
moves in. 


His gross salary is $468 a month. 
Top salary in his office is $487, which 
he hopes to get next April 1. The state 
furnishes him a car with two-way 
radio, and other tools of his tough 
trade like blackjack and handcuffs. 
He carries his own gun, a K (for com- 
bat) .38 caliber Smith and Wesson 
pistol. Some day he hopes to carry a 
Magnum “because they’ll cut a man 
in two at 250 feet.” 


“A cop is the worst citizen in the 
United States,” Don says. “When you 
first get in this business you try to 
be friendly with everybody. After a 
while you get to thinking just like 
those birds that you're chasing. If 
somebody smiles, you figure he wants 
something out of you. If he doesn’t 
smile, you figure he’s hiding some- 
thing.” 

You start with $468 salary, knock 
off taxes and retirement and credit 
union loan payments, and you sup- 
port five people on what's left. “It’s 
not a luxury life,” Don Miles admits, 
“but we’re happy.” 

The credit union has 


helped. 


This veteran cop likes to relax painting 
pictures, with numbers giving the color key. 





Tommy plays with an old pistol, minus the firing pin. 
Florence Miles takes her husband's career calmly. Joanne 
is studying nursing at St. Mary's in Rochester. Donna 
baby-sits and is co-editor of the high school paper. 


Through the credit union the Mileses 
are buying their house, paying for a 
1955 Pontiac and sending Joanne to 


st. Mary's School of Nursing in 


RKuchester, a school whose appeal is 


so strong that only 120 out of 700 
applicants got in. 

Chis is where the money goes: 
$468. 
$130, includes 
mortgage at 5%4 percent paid down 
to $11,300, and personal loan at 1 
percent per 
$1000 


Gross monthly salary 
Credit union loans 


month paid down to 
Groceries—$120 for four people, 
plus Joanne when she comes home 
every other weekend. 
Retirement—$24 (this is a state 
plan; Don is classified as a policeman 
and is not eligible for federal social 
security }. 
$15.84 (includes 
Blue Cross medical payments). 
$19.20 (includes 
$10,000 GI five-year term insurance 
on Don, $3,000 policy on Don paid 
up at age 65; does not include $1,000 
each on wife and children, $11.87 per 
quarter for wife and $28 per year for 
each child). 


Joanne’s 


Hospitalization 


Life insurance 


college incidental ex- 
penses $20. 
Drug bill—$35. 
Clothes—$25. 
Car operation $22 (average 
about twelve miles per gallon). 
Gas heat for house—$14. 
Electricity—$10 (includes electric 


range). 
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Telephone—$5. 

Church—-$10 (St. Mark’s Catholic 
Parish). 
$36.60. 

Some of these, like drugs and 
clothes, are estimates. But when you 
total these figures you get monthly 
expenses of $486.64. Check this 
against salary of $468 and you see 
trouble. What happens? 

For one thing, the girls spend their 
money carefully. Joanne, a charming 
and personable youngster, realizes 


Federal withholding tax 


that her college education comes at a 
sacrifice to the rest of the family. She 
seldom runs over her $20 allotment. 
Donna (Bozo to her friends) makes 
some money baby-sitting or working 
at a local hospital as a nurse’s aid. A 
bubbling, intelligent junior at Shak- 
opee High School, she is co-editor of 
the monthly newspaper, which takes 
about thirty hours a month. 


Helps the food budget 


For another thing, Don covers 
much farm country in the southern 
part of Minnesota. Out on the back 
roads, where the farmers are his 
friends, he can get a good buy in a 
side of beef or culled chickens or 
eggs or a ham. 

For another thing, a twenty-one 
inch glass tube provides almost the 
entire family entertainment. There’s 
almost no such thing as a night out. 
“We don’t like to party or chase 
around,” Florence Miles says. 

On the night that a Bridge reporter 


interviewed them, Don and Florence 
Miles had just been on one of their 
infrequent trips out, attending the 
annual Toastmasters Club ladies 
night. Florence wore a becoming 
party dress and a corsage which she 
wore happily but maybe a little self- 
consciously, 

This is a family which could sit and 
wring its hands in despair, if pessi- 
mistically inclined. They are in debt 
about as far as they should go; they 
are due for one more raise after 
which there won't be any more, drug 
bills keep mounting since Don’s four 
heart attacks of the past year (only 
the last one required hospitalization ) ; 
and they aren’t able to set aside a 
cent for savings except Don’s retire- 
ment and his $3,000 insurance policy. 

But the Mileses aren’t the despair- 
ing kind. They're no strangers to 
debt, and they know how to keep 
going with credit union help! Even 
twenty-three years ago, when Don 
luckily got onto the highway patrol, 
he was using his credit union, borrow- 
ing when he got married and when 
the two girls were born. 

“We know we're in pretty deep, but 
aren’t most people?” asked Florence 
Miles. “We figure most people live 
ten percent beyond their income.” 
Once, in May, 1956, they built their 
share balance to $655, and until Feb- 
ruary, 1957, they were putting $30 
a month into shares. 

That was the month of the fire. It 
was just after noon on a cold Febru- 
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ary 4. Tommy was in bed, and Flor- 
ence was at the front door talking to 
the postman. She felt a hot blast of 
air from somewhere. Turning to look 
into the hall, she saw smoke curling 
up through the floor. She ran to the 
basement stairs only to see flames 
shooting above the furnace. First a 
phone call to report the fire, then to 
grab Tommy and carry him in the 
car to her sister’s a block away. 

The volunteer firemen got there 
fast, within ten minutes after the 
alarm. Flames and smoke forced them 
back, so they couldn’t rescue a thing 
from inside. All they could do was 
save the outside. 


Friends in need 


With clothes, furniture, appliances, 
and treasures burned, the Mileses 
found out who their friends were. 
Straight-talking Don Miles says, 
“When you're a cop you lose your 
social contacts. People used to ask 
us out, but soon they quit because 
I was never at home. We didn’t 
realize just how good people could 
be to us, though, until the fire. They 
brought shoes and clothes and food, 
and the wife’s sister and her husband 
took us in for two months until we 
got the house fixed.” 

The credit union was a friend in 
need, too. Don had refinanced his 
mortgage through the credit union 
in May, 1956, so loan protection in- 
surance would relieve him of buying 
a personal decreasing term policy. He 
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had the mortgage paid down to about 
$8,800 at the time of the fire, but he 
had to mortgage the house back to the 
hilt with a $3,000 loan * 
clothes and other goo’:  urned out 
and not covered by & °.:,500 home 
furnishings insurance: lucy. 

Inside the heuse nu~ you'd never 
guess there had been a fire. “Actually 
we've got a better house now than 
we had before. It was six years old 
then, and it needed a little work. Now 
we have oak doors instead of fir, 
hardwood floors and better furnish- 
ings than before.” 

Inside the family, too, you fail to 
notice any signs of worry. The girls 
seem unusually well informed about 
the family’s money problems, and 
they talk intelligently about how the 
money goes and what they can do to 
stretch it. The five Mileses don’t look 
on the fire as an act of fate or some 
other mysterious something. To them 
it was just a defective flue and a 
tough blow. 

There’s no sense of despair about 
the tight fit each month between in- 
come and expenses. Somehow the 
family manages to get in two weeks’ 
vacation each year, usually at Ash 
River near the Minnesota-Ontario 
border where Don fishes. And Don 
goes deer hunting every year, usually 
with good results. 

Property taxes are $157.20, which 
Don says is “darn good” compared 
to taxes in surrounding towns. Shak- 
opee is a small county seat town in 
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Scott County, some twenty-five miles 
from the capital. 

State income tax runs about $35 
a year. Sometimes this is covered by 
a federal income tax refund. Don gets 
his federal return down to the penny 
because he keeps records through the 
year of what he can deduct. 

“Don stews a lot about the books,” 
Florence Miles says. “We keep 
enough in the bank account to cover 
the things we charge each month, 
like groceries and food. Otherwise 
there’s not much in the bank.” 

Don’s tension has brought on stiff 
drug bills. First he developed ulcers, 
then arthritis and now four heart 
attacks within a year. “The doctor 
keeps telling me to slow down and 
take it easy. About the most relaxing 
thing I’ve found is this painting by 
the numbers.” With the little scenes 
where each paint shade has a number 
and you merely cover the numbers, 
Don has had steady-handed success. 


Mums and crab grass 

His chrysanthemums are his pride, 
though. “They’re my real hobby, un- 
less you say that my hobby is killing 
crabgrass. I’ve got two mum beds, one 
in front and one in back. My neigh- 
bor gave me a couple of slips to 
start, and they’re real easy to grow. 
This year they got into all colors for 
the first time. I intend to keep adding 
beds.” 

The white two-bedroom house sits 
at a corner lot, 835 West Sixth Street. 
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The Miles family found 
out what friendship means 
when their house burned 
down a year ago. Now 
they've got a house they 
like better and some 
grateful memories. 


It has a picture window and is in 
the long, low popular style with a 
one-car garage at one end. Birch tree 
and evergreens in front attest to 
Don’s careful landscaping in years 
past. Other houses in the block look 
about the same age and size. It’s a 
comfortable unpretentious neighbor- 
hood. 

Twenty-six years ago, when he got 
out of high school, Don Miles would 
have considered the little house on 
West Sixth a mansion. Those were 
depression days, and for three years 
he took whatever odd jobs came his 
way. One day in 1935 a friend tipped 
him that State Senator Charles Haus- 
ler had influence in filling some jobs 
on the highway patrol. 

“I went to see Senator Hausler and 
he promised to give me some help,” 
Don recalls. “The same day that | 
got my acceptance notice, | was noti- 
fied that I could get a job at the post 
office. But I’ve never been sorry for 
my choice.” 

Miles 
learned to be a cop. He learned to 
shoot and to ride a motorcycle and 
to push a V-8 Ford all she would go. 
was $124.95 a 


month, plus 75-cents-a-day meal allot- 


For three months Don 


His starting salary 
ment when he was on the road. 


says, “At that time we 
thought if Don ever got $150 a month 


Florence 


we would really be living. But look at 
us now.” 
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When war came, Don Miles was 
lucky. He got to apply some of his 
civilian knowledge in a service job. 
On April 1, 1942, he enlisted in 
Coast Guard intelligence. His war- 
time service took him up and down 
the Mississippi River looking for 
espionage, sabotage and petty crimes 
against the nation’s war effort. He 
wore civilian clothes part of the time 
and lived with his family in various 
cities most of the three years. 

In 1945 he went back to police 
work, first in South St. Paul, then in 
Crosby County. Except for two years 
as service manager at a Ford garage 
and two weeks on unemployment 
compensation, he has worn a badge 
and carried a gun ever since. 

“It wasn’t easy getting on the 
Bureau. I’m not kidding you, it may 
be a civil service job but on those 
exams they can throw you or break 
you.” His appointment came Novem- 
ber 16, 1953, and he joined State 
Capitol Credit Union in 1954. Now 
his credit union has the most mem- 
bers in the state (9,000) and is third 
largest in assets (almost $544 mil- 
lion). Don has never held an office 
or been active in running the credit 
union; he’s just one of the millions 
who appreciate being able to borrow 
and to save a little and to live better 
through the credit union. 

In Don Miles’ workaday life, 


there’s no such thing as an easy day. 


When he doesn’t have some particular 
job to work on, he works the joints 
in the Twin Cities. Here he talks to 
the stoolpigeons who have the most 
complete grapevine in the world. 
“You don’t fight those guys, believe 
me, because their grapevine works 
better than yours does. If you cross 
one just once, the next guy you see 
will just shrug his shoulders and say 
he doesn’t know. You cover up petty 
stuff and they talk to you. This is 
universal—it’s not done just in Min- 
nesota. When you pick them up for 
questioning, you treat them right. 
Then, even if they get sent up, they 
remember you and they tell you what 
they can.” 


The technique of rambling 


Don Miles is a nervous talker, 
prone to wandering off the subject. 
But there’s a reason. “I’m a specialist 
at getting a guy off the track. Usually 
he’s trying to lie to you, and you have 
to keep him confused.” 

Stocky, tanned, a bit paunchy but 
tough, Don Miles has a flyspeck 
memory. Describing the meanest case 
he ever handled, he recalled details 
like a clump of hair and a bent 
stove leg and so many feet and inches 
from one spot to another. He told the 
Bridge reporter, “I can’t interview a 
guy with pencil and paper like you 
do. If I get out a pencil, he clams up. 
They won’t talk unless it’s just across 
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a cup of coffee or on a street corner. 
I’ve got to remember what I hear, 
then try to write it down later.” When 
your memory may have to stand as 
court evidence, you don’t have room 
for error. 


“Sure I’ve been scared on this 
job. I'd be a damn fool to say I 
hadn’t. I’ve never been hit, but I’ve 
heard bullets whine as they went by 
so I know they were close. I’ve never 
killed a man, but I’ve wounded some 
seriously. What do I do if a guy has 
a gun on me? Shoot to wound? Hell, 
no, I shoot to kill. Which of the TV 
shows about cops is best? I like Line- 
up best, because their characters look 
like they’re off the streets instead of 
out of the actors’ studio.” 

Florence Miles appears uncon- 
cerned about her husband’s constant 
exposure to injury and death. She lets 
him talk uninterrupted about his 
work, and she explains to Tommy that 
daddy is talking “about a bad man 
who was killed because he hurt an- 
other man.” 

One thing Don Miles gets excited 
about is his membership in Toast- 
masters Club. “You know, we have to 
give talks and demonstrations occa- 
sionally around the state. Why, years 
ago I’d rather trade shots with any- 
body on the streets than try to make 
a talk. I used to get sick, I was so 
scared. Now I can hold the floor 
thirty minutes at a time and not get 
too scared.” 

Good cops like Don Miles develop 
a bond between them. They don’t 
think of their work as dramtic, but 
they can’t keep from sharing some 
sense of pride and closeness when 
they spend hour after hour in cars 
or in uniform afoot exposed to un- 
predictable risks. Don’s voice held 
firm and his eyes never flinched, but 
there was something a little subdued 
in his remarks about his late partner, 
Gus Carlson. Gus died September 25, 
1955, of cancer; age fifty-five. “There 
was a guy, Gus Carlson. Nobody ever 
knew much about him; he kept to 
himself and didn’t talk. But he was a 
hell of a cop, one of the best.” 

Despite the satisfactions and the 
responsibilities, Don Miles says, “If 
there’s one thing my boy will never 
be, it’s a cop. I don’t know what 
he'll be, but I know one thing that’s 
out.” At that moment Tommy was in 
his room, playing with an old .38 
caliber pistol with the firing pin re- 
moved. 
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HE Federal Credit Union Act 
is again being looked at by 
Congress. Honestly, I think we 
have good reason to hope for 
even better amendments than we 
thought we were getting last year. 
You remember that the Senate 
passed the Financial Institutions 
Act last year with a number of 
amendments affecting credit un- 
ions. None of them were objec- 
tionable to us, with one exception. 
This year the House of Repre- 
sentatives is reviewing the bill as 
it passed the Senate. We have 
appeared before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and 
had a friendly reception. Bill 
Knight, president of CUNA, 
Julius Stone, vice president of 
CUNA and chairman of our 
legislative committee, Dave Wein- 
berg, head of our legal and legis- 
lative department, and I joined 
in presenting the credit union 
point of view to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee; 
and we were very happy when 
one member of the committee 
complimented us on the state- 
ment we made. 

When the bill passed the 
Senate last year, it included in its 
provisions the following: 

® The limit on signature loans 
was raised from $400 to $500. 

® Semi-annual dividends were 
authorized. 

© The name “clerk” 
changed to “secretary.” 

*® The provision of space in 
federal buildings was liberalized. 

*Dividend credit was provided 
on money placed in share ac- 
counts during the first five days 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR: 


Report from Washington 


of the month. 

® The supervisory committee 
was authorized to pay for cleri- 
cal and auditing assistance. 

® Two vice presidents were 
authorized. 

Now we are proposing some 
new amendments, among them 
these : 

® Permission for federal 
credit unions to invest in the 
shares of central credit unions. 

* Loan maturities up to five 
years. 

*Provisions for converting 
from federal to state charter and 
vice versa. 

® More liberal borrowing priv- 
ileges for credit union officials. 

® Fees for check cashing based 
on costs. 

* A membership chairman to 
approve membership applica- 
tions between board meetings. 

* An advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States from the credit 
union movement to meet with 
the director of the Bureau. 

We are supporting Deane Gan- 
non, director of the Bureau, in 
his proposal to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a loan officer, and 
we are opposing him in his re- 
quest for discretionary power to 
lower loan limits. We are also 
opposing discretionary power for 
the director to require outside 
audits. 

I hope to be able to report to 
you soon that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has accepted most of 
our recommendations. We will 
keep you posted, of course! 

H. Vance Austin 
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The Wisconsin League has pioneered 
in collection education and collection 


service. 


QKIPS, bankruptcies and reposses- 
sions are three delinquency prob- 
lems few credit unions are equipped 
to handle. The rest are easier. 

For several years the board of di- 
rectors of the Wisconsin Credit 
Union League studied and discussed 
these and other credit and collection 
problems, and in 1956 organized the 
League collection agency. 

The League’s objectives were sev- 
eral: 

@ To help educate credit union of- 
ficers and managers in the funda- 
mentals of credits and collections. 


@ To advise in matters of repos- 
sessions, bankruptcies, amortizations 
and skips—-and in some instances 
handle the account. 

@ To introduce a collection letter 
system. 


@ To accept accounts for collec- 
tion. 

@ To handle all of these matters 
in the true credit union philosophy 
and at a fee no higher than 20 per- 
cent of the total amount collected. 

Robert A. Wuerl, who managed 
the agency from its beginning till last 
December and is now assistant direc- 
tor of CUNA insurance services 
department, thinks all leagues should 
investigate the possibility of organiz- 
ing their own collection agencies. In 
fifteen months as manager of the 
collection service, with the assistance 
of one girl in the office, Wuerl han- 
dled nearly a thousand delinquent 
including many guarantee 
Collection was ef- 
fected on approximately 65 percent 
of these accounts. One hundred ac- 
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counts were collected in full. About 
17 percent were skips that could not 
be located, including many on which 
there were no leads whatever. An- 
other 18 percent, when located, re- 
fused to cooperate; these loans were 
returned to the credit unions for 
garnishment or other action, and no 
charge was made. Of the remaining 
55 percent, a few were dead or dis- 
abled, unknown to their credit 
unions; and when possible, claims on 
these were filed with CUNA Mutual 
Insurance Society. Quite a few were 
bankrupts. But the bulk were people 
who could not make the payments 
originally agreed to, but were willing 
to do what they could. The Wisconsin 
collection service never took such peo- 
ple to court, always tried to extend 
the same understanding that mem- 
bers have a right to expect from their 
credit unions. 


Adding the charge 


In Wisconsin, the charge for col- 
lecting from a delinquent borrower 
is added to the amount due and col- 
lected from the borrower. The note 
form used by Wisconsin state-char- 
tered credit unions says: “if the 
holder hereof, after default, shall 
place this note in the hands of an 
attorney (or licensed collection 
agency) for collection, the under- 
signed agree to pay an additional 
sum as a fee for collection equal to 
twenty-five percent of the entire 
obligation which remains due and 
unpaid . . . such charge for collec- 
tion in no event to be less than five 
dollars.” 


This has a number of advantages: 

@ It gives the borrower an incen- 
tive to pay up before his account is 
turned over for collection. 

@ It gives the credit union 100 
percent of whatever is collected on 
the loan itself. 

@ It creates an income for the 
collection agency which in Wuerl’s 
opinion is just about right for Wis- 
consin conditions. The income is 
sufficient to permit the agency to 
carry on educational work, return 
loans for other action without charge 
and omit charges when borrowers 
cannot be located. 

But credit unions have a lot to 
learn about reducing delinquency, 
Wuerl has found. Most credit unions 
fail to handle the loan interview 
properly, and many are remiss in 
sending out reminders when pay- 
ments are missed. These two points, 
backed by examples, have furnished 
Wuerl with much of his chapter 
program material. 

The interview. When a member 
applies for a loan, the treasurer 
should be careful to get full informa- 
tion. Of course, this is not necessary 
with a member who has been around 
a long time and established a record. 
But with a member who is new—and 
perhaps young and financially inex- 
perienced—it is very necessary. 

First, who is he? What’s his wife’s 
name. What’s his social security 
number’ Where does he live? How 
long has he lived there? Where did 
he live before that? Where does he 
work now, and where did he work 
before? What kind of work does he 
do? When was he born? What are 
his family references? 

These are the essential facts used 
in tracing skips. Without such in- 
formation, a skip is very difficult to 
locate. 

Second, how much does he owe on 
his car? on his furniture? in medical 
bills? on personal loans? on charge 
accounts and revolving credit ac- 
counts? To whom does he owe the 
money? List the stores, loan com- 
panies and banks by name. What's 
his income? What's his wife’s in 
come? 

These are the essential facts you 
need in determining whether your 
member is in danger of overextend- 
ing himself. The great majority of 
your members will give honest an- 
swers to such questions; further- 
more, they do not find them embar- 
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rassing. The credit picture has 
changed in the last ten years, says 
Wuerl; people are now used to ask- 
ing for credit, they expect to answer 
personal questions, they take the 
whole procedure for granted. 

Slipshod questioning leads to bad 
loans: loans that fail to meet the 
need, loans that merely add to the 
burden. Eighty percent of your 
members, Wuerl asserts, have other 
indebtedness, and everyone of these 
eighty percent should consider con- 
solidation. This in itself would 
reduce delinquency tremendously. 
Furthermore, it isn’t true, says 
Wuerl, that when you consolidate a 
man’s loans he just goes out and bor- 
rows some more. A few do, but the 
vast majority of borrowers are 
sensible and reliable. 

The credit check. With a new 
borrower, who is completely unknown 
to the officers, a credit check should 
be automatic. Credit rating bureau 
reports are not always too helpful; 
other sources of information should 
also be approached. Most banks and 
loan companies will be glad to ex- 
change information with your credit 
union. Confidential information need 
not be divulged. 

Closing the loan. A loan well 
closed is half collected, says Wuerl. 
The terms of the loan should be read 
aloud to the borrower as he signs the 
note. “Bill, we are lending you $500. 
Your first payment is due April 15. 
You are going to pay this off 
monthly, and your payments will be 
$23.54.” Turn the papers toward the 
borrower, show him the details. “Bill, 
we're real glad you came to the credit 
union for this loan. We're here to 
help you—you don’t need to pay off 
your loan to get more money if you 
need it. Incidentally, Bill, if any of 
your friends around the shop are 
uninformed about the credit union, 
please tell them about it. Ask them 
to come in and see me.” 

If there is a co-maker, the maker 
and co-maker should sign the papers 
together. The terms of the loan should 
be read aloud in front of the co- 
maker, because many a co-maker has 
been shocked to discover later, Wuerl 
finds, that he has signed for much 
more than he realized. 

The borrower should be urged to 
make payments into his share ac- 
count while he pays on his loan. 
Ninety percent of the delinquent ac- 
counts that have been turned over to 
the Wisconsin League had only $5 or 
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so in the share account. You cannot 
say for sure which is the chicken and 
which is the egg, but Wuerl feels on 
firm ground in saying that any mem- 
ber who is saving money in the credit 
union will feel more responsible to- 
ward it. 

Payroll deduction helps to check 
delinquency, but Wuerl doesn’t like 
it for collection purposes. Let’s face 
it, he says: to most members the 
credit union is represented by a per- 
son—a person in whom they can 
place confidence. If they never see 
anybody, they won't feel much 
warmth or loyalty. 

Follow-up. Delinquencies cannot 
be controlled without system. Within 
seven to ten days without fail, when 
a payment has been missed, a re- 
minder notice should go out. If this 
produces no response, another re- 
minder notice should go out within 
seven days. The next step should be 
personal contact, either in the shop 
or over the telephone. 

At least 20 percent, possibly 40 
percent, of the delinquent borrowers 
contacted at this point will turn out 
to be overextended and to need con- 
solidation. This is no time to accept 
a ten dollar payment and let things 
slide. This is the time to do the job 
that should have been done in the 
first place—help the member get 
things straightened out. If you let 
him slip and slide along for three 
months, he may get into serious 
difficulties, not just with the credit 
union but with other creditors too. 

There are two principal reasons 
why some credit unions do a poor 
job of collecting—inexperience and 
lack of time. To do a good job of 
collecting is often time-consuming. 
Wuerl urges credit unions to set up 
delinquent loan committees, espe- 
cially where the treasurer and other 
officers are part-time volunteers. The 
delinquent loan committee should 
meet once a month, and oftener if 
needed. All accounts that have gone 
beyond the second reminder notice 
should be turned over to the commit- 
tee for action: personal calls at the 
members’ homes, or at their jobs, or 
over the phone. This should be done 
promptly. As long as the member has 
a reasonable explanation for his de- 
linquency, he should get friendly and 
sympathetic treatment. Any reason- 
able plan of payment he offers that 
shows a serious desire to meet the 
problem should be accepted. 

The account should not be turned 


over to a collection agency until it is 
clear that the borrower can’t be 
worked with, either because he takes 
a go-jump-in-the-lake attitude, or be- 
cause no explanation has been ob- 
tained by the treasurer or delinquent 
loan committee in three months, or 
because the borrower has disap- 
peared. A final letter should be sent, 
warning the borrower that the loan 
is about to be turned over to a collec- 
tion agency. Here again, an attempt 
should be made to work out mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. The credit 
union should recognize that loans 
lose value rapidly as they get older. 

Very few of the 1,000 borrowers 
turned over to the Wisconsin League 
were still on the same job they held 
when their loans were made. Tracing 
skips was the first problem. In many 
cases they were still in the same city; 
in many more cases they were still 
in the state. Some, of course, had 
moved long distances. 

Skip tracing. The first step the 
collection man takes in tracing a skip 
is to call former neighbors or land- 
lord. It is not necessary to disclose 
the purpose of the call unless asked. 
Most people are naturally helpful, 
and will say, “Oh, he moved over to 
the south side somewhere. I think he 
works for Consolidated Tablerun- 
ner.” If they ask, “Who are you, 
why do you want to know?” you can 
say, “Well, frankly, he owes me some 
money. I know he’s good for it, I 
just want to keep in touch with him.” 
Wuerl is convinced that an evasive 
or dishonest answer is quickly sensed 
for what it is by most people; on the 
other hand, most people are willing 
to help a debt collector who does not 
seem to be vicious. 

If the old neighbors can’t help, the 
next step is to try the family. This is 
where it helps to have not only the 
borrower's name but his wife’s name 
too. If all the collector knows about 
the borrower is that his name is Bill 
Brown, the people he talks to will 
have trouble identifying him. But if 
the record shows that he married a 
girl named Helen Miller, that he is a 
tool maker and she has worked as a 
sales girl in several department 
stores, he will be easier to identify 
and locate. If he has moved a long 
distance, one way to trace him is to 
place a person-to-person phone call to 
the number of his or her parents. 

Once it is discovered what town he 
has moved to, he can often be located 
through the local utility companies— 
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gas, electric or phone. After a couple 
of months, it is worth while checking 
at the office of the register of deeds, 
to see whether a conditional sales 
contract or chattel mortgage has been 
filed in his name. If his occupation is 
known, it pays to check the places 
where he is likely to have taken a job. 

Reposessions, Reposessing a car 
calls for experience. An experienced 
man can handle 80 percent of re- 
possessions without red tape, Wuerl 
believes. The collector goes to the 
borrower and talks things over 
sensibly: “You're three months over- 
due, we assume you've had troubles, 
we sympathize, let us take the car 
now and we'll hold it for ten days; 
if you can find a way to straighten 
things out, we'll give you the car 
back.” Eighty percent will cooperate. 

It is vital to have him go through 
the car, especially the trunk, and 
take out all his personal possessions. 
Then he should sign a statement, 
specifying that he has surrendered 
the car voluntarily and has removed 
all his belongings from it. Roughly 
two out of ten borrowers will find a 
way to refinance and take the car 
back; the other eight cars will have 
to be sold. 

Meanwhile the collector under 
Wisconsin law gets at least three bids 
on the car. When ten days have 
passed, the borrower is contacted 
again. He is told, “We have three 


bids, here’s what they are, do you 
know anybody who would pay 
more?” He is taken to meet the 
highest bidder, whether it’s a local 
auto dealer or somebody who has 
responded to a notice on the credit 
union bulletin board, and the trans- 
fer is arranged. The check should be 
made out to the borrower and the 
credit union jointly. The credit union 
produces a statement to this effect: 
“We authorize Bill Brown to sell his 
car, make and serial number, and 
apply the proceeds to his loan.” Bill 
Brown signs a statement: “I recog- 
nize that the proceeds of the sale of 
my car do not fully satisfy my in- 
debtedness to the credit union and 
that I am still responsible for the 
balance.” If the credit union and the 
collector make an effort to get Bill 
the best price possible and handle 
the whole thing in a friendly way, 
Bill will appreciate it and you will 
be helping a credit union member. 


Better be careful 


But if the borrower doesn’t want 
to cooperate, the procedure calls for 
meticulous legality. The authorities 
must be notified that the car will be 
physically repossessed. Notice of 
sale must be posted. Ten days must 
be allowed for redemption. Notice 
of completed sale and deficiency bal- 
ance must be filed. If this formal 
repossession is not handled legally, 


and properly, the credit union loses 
all recourse. Repossession laws vary 
from state to state, and it is impor- 
tant to be familiar with local laws. 

In other words, this is nothing for 
the untrained to handle. It should be 
turned over to an experienced agent. 

Bankrupts. When a member files 
bankruptcy papers, the credit union 
is either a secured or an unsecured 
creditor. A secured creditor has the 
option of taking possession of the 
security or allowing the bankrupt to 
reaffirm the loan. If you are an un- 
secured creditor, it is important to 
file proof of claim in case there 
should ever be any distribution of 
assets. Where action is necessary be- 
cause of fraud, of course the credit 
union needs an attorney. But if the 
bankruptcy is legitimate, the credit 
union will rarely realize anything 
beyond whatever may be repaid. In 
any event, the credit union should be 
guided by professional advice. 

Summing up: skips, repossessions 
and bankruptcies are three problems 
which the credit union should turn 
over to professional agencies. No 
loan should be permitted to lie cold 
for more than three months. No pay- 
ment should go missed more than ten 
days without a reminder. Personal 
contact is vital in delinquency con- 
trol. If the treasurer hasn’t time to 
do it all, set up a delinquent loan 
committee that has. 


STEPS TO TAKE IN TRACING A SKIP 


(as compiled by the Wisconsin State Central Credit Union) 


1. Phone his employer; talk to his supervisor or 
personnel department. 

2. Ask information operator for any new telephone 
listing in his name. 

3. Phone his wife's employer; talk to supervisor or 
personnel department. 

4. Phone his mother and all other relatives, or send 
skip letter. 

5. Telephone or send letter to all references given 
on his employment record. 

6. Telephone all trade references, get names of other 
trade references and follow up these leads. 

7. Check with neighbors. Telephone two on each 
side, two across street, two in back. 

8. Telephone former employers. 

9. Telephone or send skip letters to finance company 
and bank references. 

10. If address is a housing project office, call for 
customer's address. 

1l. Send telegram to last address of the “deliver 
to addressee only” type, ask Western Union to notify 
when and where delivered. (Use only for balances 
over $25.) 

12. Send registered letter to last address marked 


“Deliver to addressee only. Please forward. Return 
receipt requested, showing address where delivered.” 
(Use only for balances over $25.) 

13. Get new credit report from credit bureau. Note 
facts such as references, real estate, parents and 
relatives. Follow up these leads. 

14. Send skip letter addressed to “Occupant” of 
former addresses and anybody who might know his 
new address. 

15. Telephone any union he might be a member of. 
16. Check with neighborhood merchants. 

17. Telephone schools where his children might be 
enrolled. 

18. Place person to person telephone call in care 
of each place where he might be located, including 
in care of his parents. This is worth trying even at 
addresses where you don’t expect to find him, since 
it may turn up useful information. 

19. Call credit bureau and ask for “Locate Depart- 
ment.” Ask them to skip trace him for you. 

20. Send credit customer control notice to credit 
bureau, marked “address wanted.” 

21. If none of these produces results, use of League 
collection service is indicated. 


The Credit Union Bridge 





Christmas Clubs 


We are interested in starting a 
Christmas Savings Club as of January 
1, 1958. Please forward all informa- 
tion you have on Christmas Clubs. 


ANSWER: 


Federal credit unions wishing to 
start Christmas Clubs may do so. 
Authority for this is contained in the 
Accounting Manual for federal credit 
unions, page 107. These accounts are 
treated like special share accounts 
and participate in dividends. But 
dividends accrue only if the funds 
are left in the special Christmas Sav- 
ings account for the full dividend pe- 
riod. If they are withdrawn prior to 
the end of the year the member loses 
his dividend entitlement. For this rea- 
son many credit unions suggest to 
their members to borrow on their 
Christmas shares rather than with- 
draw the funds just before Christmas 
time. 

The regulations of the individual 
states and provinces in regard to 
Christmas savings accounts vary. 
Some discourage separate share ac- 
counts for Christmas savings and sug- 
gest that the member combine his 
Christmas savings with his regular 
shares. 

Bookkeeping costs connected with 
maintaining Christmas Club accounts 
can be substantial if the members 
make all of their share deposits over 
the counter. But the accounting prob- 
lem is minimized if these savings can 
be arranged through payroll deduc- 
tion. Most credit unions enforce a 
strict requirement that no withdraw- 
als may be made before December 
without the special permission of the 
board of directors or a committee. 
This further reduces the time and 
cost of administrating these special 
accounts. 

CUNA Supply Cooperative distrib- 
utes Christmas Savings Club share 
account cards and member passbooks 
for savings in six denominations: 
weekly savings of 25 cents, 50 cents, 
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$1, $2 and $5. For members wishing 
to vary their weekly Christmas sav- 
ings, account cards and passbooks for 
unspecified amounts are available. 


Compulsory Saving 


As president of our credit union I 
proposed that we begin to require our 
borrowers to save while repaying their 
loans. We have had a drop of $85,000 
in shares in the last two years. But the 
board voted my proposal down at a 
recent meeting, saying that it is not 
permissible to compel people to save. 


ANSWER: 


Credit unions may require their 
members to save as a part of the loan 
contract. This requirement is both 
legal and proper. But it may be diffi- 
cult to enforce such a requirement if 
the member complies with his loan 
repayments and fails to add the 
agreed amount of savings to his share 
account. 

Some credit unions have a strict 
requirement that members must save 
regularly while repaying their loans. 
But most credit unions have no such 
requirement. Their practice is to use 
persuasion to encourage borrowing 
members to save. 

The two most popular devices used 
in this connection are the “level pay- 
ment” plan and the “even dollar” 
plan. Under the “level payment” plan, 
the member repays the same amount 
each month during the loan period. 
And as the principal payments go 
down, the increasing balance between 
the principal and interest is credited 
to the member’s share account. In 
addition to helping the member to 
accumulate steadily growing savings, 
this method of payment also simpli- 
fies payroll deduction for the em- 
ployer because it eliminates the need 
for constant changes in the deduction 
amount. 

The “even dollar” repayment meth- 
od brings coins from one cent to fifty 
cents into the member’s share account. 
Instead of returning change to the 
member when he makes a payment 


on the principal and interest of his 
loan, his share account is credited 
with the balance between the amount 
due and the next even dollar. Savings 
under this plan are quite modest. But 
they serve an important educational 
purpose, because they help the mem- 
ber to understand that nickels, dimes 
and quarters make an excellent foun- 
dation for a systematic savings pro- 
gram. 


Stagnant Accounts 


We have a preblem of stagnant ac- 
> oe “} How would you revitalize 
ose 


ANSWER: 


One way to revitalize stagnant ac- 
counts is to send them the same liter- 
ature which goes out to active mem- 
bers. A further way would be to 
prepare a special set of literature for 
this group to encourage their active 
participation in credit union affairs. 

If your active and inactive share 
accounts are filed together for mail- 
ing purposes, a separate mailing 
might pose a number of difficulties. 
However, if you should feel that a 
separate mailing to the inactive mem- 
bership is in order, then it might 
quite possibly be practical to prepare 
a special list of mailing labels to 
boost the interest of your inactive 
group through a series of specially 
designed mailings. 

But, if you should decide to use 
such booster literature, quarterly or 
semi-annually, it would be a good 
idea to recheck the special label list 
before each mailing. This will prevent 
inclusion of members whose share 
accounts were re-activated as the re- 
sult of your previous mailings. One 
way of making sure that these re- 
minder letters only go to those mem- 
bers who need them is to establish a 
system by which the re-activated 
members’ names are automatically 
removed from the inactive list as soon 
as the revitalized share account has 
been active for three months. 
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The credit union was Henry 
W. Hermes’ idea in the first 
place, and he works like a 
beaver as treasurer. 


OMMON BOND... 
SIX BLOCKS 


The small business men in this New Orleans 


neighborhood have no bank, but they are saving 


their money and making loans that a bank wouldn’t make 


Some credit union members 
and their businesses: barber 
Henry W. Hermes, grocer 
Nick Graffagnini, baker Joseph 
Hollier, Frank Barreca’s res- 
taurant, appliance man Fred 
Bernier 


The Credit Union Bridge 


**@) MALL businessmen need credit 

unions,” says master barber 
Henry W. Hermes, manager of Freret 
Business Men’s Association Credit 
Union in New Orleans. 

“They have no other source of low- 
cost credit. Banks and other commer- 
cial institutions require borrowers to 
post property as collateral. But most 
small businessmen do not own prop- 
erty. They rent their premises. This 
leaves them with only two alterna- 
tives. They can pay finance companies 
up to 42 percent interest for the short- 
term use of small sums. Or they can 
pool their funds in a credit union and 
borrow from each other at low-cost 
interest rates.” 

Freret Business Men’s Association 
Credit Union is the outcome of a long 
struggle for a financial institution to 
meet the needs of Freret Street’s six- 
block neighborhood business section. 

Recalls restaurant owner Frank 
Barreca, Freret president since it was 
organized in 1951: “Our Freret Busi- 
ness Men’s Association tried to get a 
bank to move into our neighborhood. 
We felt that our business district 
would not be complete without a 
financial institution. When no bank 
was willing to come into our section, 













we discussed other possibilities. 
Henry Hermes suggested that we start 
a credit union. 

“But only seven of us really be- 
lieved in the credit union idea, so we 
had a difficult start. It was not easy 
to sell the principle of mutual self- 
help to the membership of our asso- 
thanks to the en- 
thusiasm of Henry Hermes and our 


ciation. However, 


other board members, we were able 
to win over the neighborhood busi- 
nessmen. During the first meeting to 
consider the establishment of a credit 
union, the motion was voted down by 


the association’s general membership. 


But the motion was carried during a 
second lively session some eight to 


ten weeks later.” 


Charter problems 


Edgar L. Fontaine, managing di- 
rector of the Louisiana Credit Union 
League, took an active part in help- 
ing Freret over its obstacles. Grant- 
ing a charter to the membership of a 
small businessmen’s association was a 
pioneering step in credit union or- 
ganization. Should the group apply 
for a federal charter? Or should it 
operate under state supervision? Fon- 
taine found that in early 1951 the 


Bureau of Federal Credit Unions’ 
view was not favorable toward the 
establishment of businessmen’s credit 
unions. For this reason Freret re- 
quested a state charter. But, in view 
of Freret’s favorable experience, the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
since then has expressed interest in 
organizing a small businessmen’s 
group. 

Today Freret has a membership of 
some 450 with assets approaching the 
$90,000 mark. In addition to the bus- 
inessmen, their employees and fam- 
ilies, it also serves members of Freret 
Civic Association. This second group 
is an organization for the improve- 
ment of civic conditions in the com- 
munity. Its members live within a 
five-block radius of the Freret Street 
business district. Annual Civic Asso- 
ciation dues are $3.00. “Our credit 
union’s membership potential is ap- 
proximately five hundred and fifty,” 
manager Hermes estimates. “This in- 
cludes perhaps a hundred youngsters. 
At present some seventy of our mem- 
bers are minors.” 

Is Freret meeting the needs of its 
membership? Here are the business- 
men’s own words: 

Hardware store proprietor Har- 
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old Singer, age 34: “The credit union 
is convenient for saving because 
Henry Hermes comes by and picks up 
the money. My wife and child belong, 
too. We have several other savings 
accounts elsewhere. But we don’t put 
any money into them.” 

Bicycle store proprietor Herbert 
G. Vosbein, age 57, for thirty-three 
years in the Freret business district: 
“The credit union encourages sav- 
ings. Instead of taking my savings out 
of my savings account, I borrow 
against my shares to buy my trucks. 
Both I and my wife save in the credit 
union. And I give a credit union 
share account to each of my god- 
children, nephews and nieces.” 

Radio and refrigeration store 
owner Dominic Monistere, age 35: 
“For the last five years I have been 
from the 
credit union to buy merchandise for 


borrowing continuously 
the store. This gives me a chance to 
pay a little bit at a time. The credit 
union has been very helpful to me. 
My wife and four children also be- 
long. 

“There is another way in which the 
credit union helps me. When my cus- 
tomers are in need of funds to pay 
for a radio or one of the larger ap- 








The president of the Freret credit 
union is Frank Barreca, genial 
restaurant operator. 


More members: dry cleaner Wil- 
liam Dwyer, gasoline station pro- 
prietor E. J. Guillot, hardware 
dealer Harold Singer, bicycle shop 
owner Herbert G. Vosbein, phar- 
macist Santo Anastasio, baker 
Alvin Thibodeaux. 


pliances, I send them to the credit 
union to borrow. This saves them 
money. And it gives me a cash sale.” 

Bakery owner Alvin Thibodeaux, 
credit committee chairman since 
1953: “I’m really lucky. The credit 
union has helped me in five ways. It 
financed my car, lent me money to 
repair my bakery building, encour- 
aged me to save and helped me to go 
on my first vacation in twenty-two 
years. That isn’t all. Because the 
credit union has also helped me by 
helping my employees. It creates a 
better relationship between employer 
and employees. Before we had our 
credit union, my employees borrowed 
from me. Now they have their own 
share accounts and take pride in not 
having to bother the boss for ad- 
vances.” 

Bakery employee Joseph Hol- 
lier: “I have used the credit union to 
borrow for insurance premiums and 
hospital bills. And I bought my first 
car with a credit union loan.” 

Paint shop proprietor Charles 
Friloux, age 57: “I am one of those 
who were quite active and outspoken 
in opposing the credit union idea. But 
| have changed my mind completely. 
When I needed money for my wife’s 
medical bills I was charged $197 for 








borrowing $1,500 for six weeks. This 
convinced me that the businessmen of 
Freret Street were very badly in need 
of low-cost credit service. Since join- 
ing it, the credit union has helped me 
in two ways: by lending me the 
money to repair the back steps of my 
building and by making it easy for 
me to save systematically.” 

Laundry and cleaning shop 
owner William Dwyer, age 47: “I 
was in a smaller place. My business 
was growing. And I had to expand. 
But I didn’t have the money to rent 
a larger building and buy new ma- 
chinery. I went to the credit union, 
laying my cards on the table. The 
credit union was sympathetic to my 
problem. It helped me out with a 
loan. And it made the loan terms so 
reasonable that I was able to meet 
them. 

“Another point,” continues laun- 
dryman Dwyer. “Borrowing at the 
credit union does not impose a risk. 
If I die before the loan is repaid in 
full, I know that the credit union’s 
insurance will pay off the loan. And 
my family will not be burdened with 
an unpaid debt.” 

Drug store owner Santo Anas- 
tasio, Freret charter member and vice- 
president since 1951: “Our credit 





union helps our neighborhood toward 
a better living. That’s why I save in it. 
As a druggist I am acutely aware of 
the need for low-cost credit for small 
businessmen. I know that our credit 
union is a wonderful solution to the 
neighborhood’s credit problem.” 

Barbershop co-partner Carlo 
Mannina: “There is no finer organi- 
zation on Freret Street than our 
Business Men’s Credit Union. I have 
two credit union accounts. One I use 
jointly with my partner for business 
savings. We bought our own air- 
conditioning unit with some of these 
credit union savings. And I have my 
personal share account for a family 
nest egg. My two sons are members, 
too.” 

Barber Anthony Sammartino, Jr., 
“The credit 
union is the best thing that has ever 
happened to Freret Street.” 

Gas station operater E. J. Guil- 
lot: “I put a little into it. And I take 
plenty out. It taught me how to save. 
That’s the most important thing. I’ve 
bought all my big equipment with 
credit union money. When I had a 
special opportunity to buy gas at low 
cost, my credit union share account 


Mannina’s co-partner: 


helped me to get money to save by a 


quantity purchase.” 


Barbershop owner Norval 
Breaux: “The credit union helped me 
in quite a few ways. It helped me to 
save money. It lent me money when 
I needed it. And I am still saving. If 
it would not be for Henry Hermes, | 
would not have a nickel in my share 
account. But Henry reminds me every 
day to put something into it. Every 
year I need money to pay my income 
tax. And I can count on the credit 
union to help me out. It gives me fast, 
low-cost service which I couldn’t get 
anywhere else.” 


Photo supply store owner John 
Lopez: “The credit union is a good 
way to save for me. If I had to go off 
the street, I would not be saving a 
penny. And if Henry Hermes would 
not come by regularly—I would still 
be without a nest egg.” 


Children’s clothing store co- 
owner Mrs. F. W. Valls: “We are 
saving at the credit union to put our 
son through Tulane University. That 
is our main object. And we are able 
to carry a larger and better inventory 
in our store because we can get con- 
venient credit. This is very important 
to us because small merchants like 
us have no acceptable collateral to 
offer to commercial lenders.” 


Laundry proprietor Chin Boo, 
age 34: “I was able to put a $1000 
air-conditioning unit into my laundry 
thanks to a credit union loan. I prob- 
ably could have obtained this loan 
elsewhere if I had needed to do so. 
But it would have been much more 
costly. 

“And I like to use the credit union 
to save regularly. It is convenient and 
the life savings insurance is very 
attractive.” 

Appliance store partner Fred 
Berner: “The cash which the credit 
union makes available to its members 
has the effect of forcing prices down. 
Because other merchants make special 
concessions to cash customers we too 
must sell for approximately 10 per- 
cent above cost. And a 10 percent 
markup is not sufficient to cover the 
overhead for a small establishment 
like ours. I, too, save in the credit 
union. But at times I feel that I am 
cutting my own throat by making 
this cash available to my prospective 
customers. 

“I think the credit union is a won- 
derful organization to help people to 
save money. And I am fully in favor 
of the credit union idea. Many people 
in our neighborhood would have no 
savings for emergencies and special 











The Lad n’ Lassie Shop and Mon- 
stere's Radio and Refrigeration 
Store are also in the credit union 
family. Dominic Monistere, shown 
working on a television set, has 
served on the credit committee 
for three years. Mr. and Mrs 
F. W. Valls of the Lad n’ Lassie 
Shop are saving to put their son 
through Tulane 








opportunities without our credit 
union.” 

Restaurant owner Frank Bar- 
reca, credit union president: “I pur- 
chased four pieces of property adja- 
cent to my restaurant. This was a 
special opportunity. And the credit 
union helped me to realize it by lend- 
ing me the funds for the down- 
payment. 

“When my eight grandchildren 
were born, I gave each a $50 share 
account in the credit union. Since 
then I have added $1 weekly to each 
of the youngsters’ accounts.” 

Sums up food market owner 
Nick Graffagnini, president of Freret 
Business Men’s Association: “Our 
credit union provides quick cash. And 
it helps the members to save. It is a 
valuable service to the community.” 
* Curb Service. Outstanding among 
Freret’s operational practices is 
its collection procedure. Manager 
Hermes refers to it as “giving curb 
service to the members.” But, 
actually, it is even more than that. 
Because this small, bespectacled fifty- 
nine-year-old barber, with the nerv- 
ous energy of a teen-ager, regularly 
visits nearly every store in the six- 
block business section. 





During Freret’s formative years 
(1951-1956), when Hermes was sec- 
retary-treasurer, he made his collec- 
tion trips daily. It is still a common 
occurrence in New Orleans to see the 
white-clad barber walking down on 
one side of Freret Street and return- 
ing on the opposite side, stopping at 
each door to counsel members and 
collect their share and loan payments. 
Before Freret had its own office, 
Hermes was collecting from some 
sixty members daily. Today his daily 
collection calls are down to ten. But 
on Mondays he still collects from 
store to store. And on the following 
day he returns each member’s pass- 


book. 


Giving them every chance 


Members also pay share and loan 
payments to Mary Jensen, Freret’s 
part-time clerk. Most of Mrs. Jensen’s 
collections take place at Freret’s 
fourteen-by-fourteen office. But rare 
is the day during which members do 
not pay her on the street or in stores. 
When the office is closed, members 
frequently leave their share and loan 
payments in the restaurant of presi- 
dent Frank Barreca, located only two 





doors from the credit union’s office 
entrance. 

“As part of our curb service,” says 
manager Hermes, “we take loan ap- 
plications and checks to our members 
when they are unable to come to the 
credit union office. This frequently 
happens with small businesses, be- 
cause the owner is not able to leave 
his store during business hours.” 
® /ndividual Solicitation. Freret does 
not wait until prospective members 
inquire about joining. Instead, the 
credit union takes the initiative. Man- 
ager Hermes visits each businessman 
who moves into the six-block shop- 
ping area of Freret Street. After ask- 
ing the proprietor to join, Hermes 
extends the same invitation to his 
employees. 

Freret have borrowed 
some $450,000 during their credit 
union’s 


members 


seven 


years of operation. 
Until the end of 1956 Freret rarely 
had enough money to meet the mem- 


bers’ loan requests, but personal 
solicitation brought in the loan funds 
needed most urgently. At present 
Freret has more shares than it needs 
to satisfy member loan demands. To 


make good use of its idle funds, the 


invested 
League 


businessmen’s group has 
over $8,000 in Louisiana 
Central Credit Union shares. 

Delinquencies have never been a 
serious problem at Freret. At the 
beginning of 1958 nearly all bor- 
rowers were meeting their obligations 
promptly, and there were no delin- 
quencies in the one to two-month 
category. A total of $2,054 of long- 
overdue notes were in the hands of 
Freret’s attorney. 


Committee work is popular 


The credit committee meets 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and when- 
ever an emergency arises. It keeps 
a detailed minute book. And it 
strongly recommends to each borrow- 
ing member that, while repaying his 
loan, he should save at least the differ- 
ence between the cost of his credit 
union loan and a finance company 
loan. Freret checks the member’s 
credit rating with the local credit 
bureau when he applies for his first 
loan. In the event of a bad rating the 
committee invites the member to come 
to the office for a heart-to-heart talk. 
“We tell the member that he will 
have to meet his obligation to us for 








his own sake,” reports Hermes. 
“Then we lend him the funds which 
he needs.” All loans requiring col- 
lateral or co-signers are handled 
directly by the board which meets 
once each month. But in the event of 
an emergency it meets at any time. 

The supervisory committee con- 
sists of a realtor, a certified public 
accountant, and an auditor. It has 
divided its responsibilities so as to 
give each member a specific auditing 
function: One examines the bank ac- 
count, a second checks the individual 
share and loan accounts of the mem- 
bers, and the third examines all loan 
applications and collateral. 

One representative of each com- 
mittee has to attend the monthly 
board meetings to report on com- 
mittee activities, according to a rul- 
ing by president Barreca. “At first 
it was difficult to obtain a functioning 
board and committees,” recalls 
Hermes. “But today the members 
compete for the honor of serving on 
committees. Many 
nominations come from the floor at 
our annual meeting which is always 
attended by at least 50 percent of the 
membership.” 


the board and 





Depression 


(Continued from page 6) 


the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company. 

“The company was operating, but 
only at a very slow pace. What little 
work there was, was carefully appor- 
tioned in an attempt to keep the labor 
force in the city. Paychecks covered 
one day per week, two days at rare 
intervals. 

“While I was in Mr. Parker’s office, 
a number of credit union members 
came in. A small line formed. One of 
the men sat down beside me to await 
his turn. We struck up a conversation. 
After I told him my place in the 
credit union picture, he showed me 
his pass book and proceeded to give 
me his reaction to the times and to 
the place of the credit union in his 
life. 

“He had been a member and had 
saved a little money (the only money 
he had ever saved) before things be- 
came quite so tough. His passbook 
showed that he had made a small loan 
shortly after he had joined. He had 
paid this loan off and had then built 
up a share balance of nearly $100. 

“He had been withdrawing a little 
from this balance from time to time. 
\s we sat there, he confided to me 
that he hated to withdraw any now, 
but felt he must. He said he had been 
debating with himself for an hour, 
trying to decide whether he could 
get along with $5 or should ask for 
$6. He seemed to be hanging on to his 
small balance of $35 as if it was his 
last hope. Observing others in the 
line, it seemed that most were care- 
fully nursing their share balances. 

“From this and other experiences 
| have concluded that once a group 
of people have embarked on a joint 
savings program, it can be depended 
upon that the total savings of that 
particular group will be maintained 
and increased so long as the group 
consciousness remains.” 

* Postal Workers—Rockford 
Postal Credit Union of Rockford, 
Illinois, was organized in 1927. Its 
shares grew rapidly through 1931, 
then dropped in 1932, 1934, 1935 
and 1936. In 1938 and 1939 
shares rose again and passed the 
pre-1932 high level. Loan amounts 
fluctuated slightly. But they consist- 
ently remained near the share bal- 
ances, and during eight of the eleven 
years from 1929 through 1939 
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exceeded the membership’s aggregate 
shares. The number of loans varied 
slightly, reaching its zenith during 
1933. Membership remained nearly 
constant, reflecting the low percent- 
age of turnover in government serv- 
ice. The amount of delinquent loans 
varied substantially from year to 
year but remained within 5 to 15 
percent of loan amounts outstanding. 

Says treasurer Sol Burstein, who 
has served on Postal’s board of direc- 
tors since it was organized: “Our 
experience during the 1930's demon- 
strated to our membership that credit 
union ideas, operations and prin- 
ciples are strong enough to withstand 
a depression. During this eleven-year 
period we wrote off only one loan. 
It amounted to $450. This loss was 
not due to the depression but was the 
result of bad character.” 

Postal’s members showed a greater 
interest in their credit union during 
the depression than they do during 
normal times because they depended 
on it for money, says treasurer 
Burstein. “While government em- 
ployees enjoyed a greater amount of 
occupational security than many 
other groups, they did not wholly 
escape the effects of the depression. 
Postal employees suffered two reduc- 
tions in pay during the thirties. One 
was a 15 percent reduction, the other 
was a required annual thirty-day 
furlough without pay.” 

* Railroad — Tri-Cities (R.LL.) 
Credit Union of Silvis, Illinois, was 
organized in 1927. It serves the em- 
ployees of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad. This group’s 
shares fluctuated slightly between 
1929 and 1932, then increased 
steadily throughout the balance of 
the depression. Between 1935 and 
1936 share growth exceeded 65 per- 
cent. Over-all share growth during 
the 1929-1939 period was from 
$41,000 to $212,000. Not all share 
money was out on loans, but loan 
amounts increased each year with 
the exception of 1930 and 1931. The 
number of loans also increased 
annually with the exception of 1931, 
when it dropped to 465 from the 
previous year’s high of 526. The 
number of members decreased by 
some 10 percent between 1930 and 
1932, but it increased in 1933 by 
nearly 15 percent and continued a 
steady rise throughout the balance 
of the depression. The largest mem- 
bership growth took place in 1936, 


when the year-end statistics show a 


roster of 1,112 compared to the pre- 
vious year’s 888. Delinquent amounts 
throughout the period varied from 
$375 to $965, representing a mini- 
mum of ten and a maximum of twenty 
loans. Total write-off from 1929-1939 
was $972.13. 

Says Tri-Cities’ Le Roy Miller who 
served his group as its first secretary 
and has been treasurer since 1931. 
“Throughout the thirties our mem- 
bers expressed neither alarm nor fear 
with respect to the safety and liquidity 
of their credit union. Shop operations 
here were substantially curtailed dur- 
ing the depression. Our members 
worked ten, fifteen, twenty or only 
five days per month. We continued 
to make loans. But demand was not 
too heavy. Our credit union did not 
expect regular repayments. Because 
of this approach and the services we 
rendered during the depression, Tri- 
Cities made a lot of friends. After the 
critical years had passed, our credit 
union was much better established 
and accepted by the members. 

“Membership at Tri-Cities increased 

during the depression because those 
in dire need of money could not get 
it elsewhere. I feel certain that the 
services we rendered during these 
hard times had much to do with our 
sudden growth afterwards.” 
* Railroad—C. & N.W. Employees 
Pioneer Credit Union of West Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was organized in 
1928. Its shares and loans grew 
steadily throughout the depression 
with the exception of 1936, when 
shares dropped down by $27 and 
loans by $520. But both shares and 
loans increased sharply during the 
following year. With the exception 
of 1930, the number of loans out- 
standing increased each year, having 
their largest growth in 1933 and 
1938. The number of members 
fluctuated slightly but followed a 
pattern of steady growth. Pioneer’s 
sharpest gain in membership was 
during 1931 and 1939. 

D. F. Scharenberg, Pioneer's 
treasurer for ten years, has been 
continuously connected with this 
railroad group since its organization. 
Says he, “Railroad people were better 
off than most other types of employees 
during the depression. I believe that 
proportionately the railroads laid off 
fewer persons during those years 
than other industries. We were able 
to pay a dividend throughout the 
1930's. Delinquencies were no prob- 
lem to us until the mid-fifties. During 
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iS HALF OF YOUR POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP STILL 


OUT IN THE RAIN‘? 
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DO YOU HAVE 


YOUR KIT? 


An Operation Impact 
Development Kit has been 
prepared for every credit 

union in the Western 
Hemisphere. Your League 
may be ready to send you 

one, or bring you one. 

Write to your League 
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About half the people who could belong to existing credit unions 
are still on the outside. HOW MANY MORE MEMBERS CAN YOUR 
CREDIT UNION SERVE? 

For every dollar the average member borrows from his credit 
union, he borrows two dollars from someone else — and may 
pay twice as much interest for it! HOW WELL IS YOUR CREDIT 
UNION MEETING THE CREDIT NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE IN YOUR FIELD 
OF SERVICE? 

The average credit union member’s share account is less than 
$350. HOW IMPORTANT TO YOUR MEMBERS IS THE HABIT OF 
THRIFT — AND $750 to $1000 IN sAviNnGs? 


WHAT SHOULD YOUR GOALS BE? 

Use the TARGET SHEET from your Operation Impact krr to set your 

* LOAN TARGET «SHARE TARGET «MEMBERSHIP TARGET 

Decide how many people you can serve — discover how much 
thrift and credit service they need... 

WHEN YOU KNOW YOUR TARGETS ... 

Follow the 7 steps — an outline of what you can do to build 
your credit union. 


Use the RATING CHART — 40 ways a credit union can measure 
its power to attract members and persuade them to use its services. 


Study the PLANNING BOOK — a 48-page book of tested ways 
to tell your credit union story — and how to keep on telling it 
effectively! 


See the SAMPLES of new member education items, never before 
available. 


Refer to the MATERIALS LIST AND PRICE SHEET — the most 


up-to-date list of credit union educational literature, with current prices 





the 1929-1939 period we charged off 
a $45 loan, but it was later repaid 
voluntarily by the member. Our loan 
funds were adequate to meet the 
members’ needs. And we did not have 
to make any special appeals for 
emergency loan funds.” 

* Telegraph — Buffalo A.W.U_E. 
Credit Union, Buffalo, New York, an 
association of Western Union em- 
ployees, came into being in 1928. 
Its shares grew steadily in spite of 
the depression but dropped in 1932 
and 1933. Loan amounts increased 
proportionately but went down sub- 
stantially during 1932. The number 
of loans fluctuated as did the number 
of members. Sharpest drop in mem- 
bership took place in 1933—to 147 
from the previous year’s 194. But 
1934 membership figures 
spiraled to 187. The number of de- 
linquencies varied but created no 
problem. Total write-off during the 
depression was $32. And A.W.U.E. 
was able to pay an annual dividend 
without interruption. 


during 


Recalls treasurer Sam Raych, who 
has served on the group’s board since 
1928: “Our board of directors felt 
that the credit union should provide 
the membership with normal loan 
services in spite of the depression. 
But it became selective in granting 
loans: We discouraged borrowing 
when there was danger that the mem- 
ber might lose his position because 
he was near to the bottom of the 
seniority list. Loan demand increased 
substantially and we had to borrow 
$1,000 from our bank. In order to 
be able to meet the members’ needs, 
we set a loan maximum of $250. 


“We made a number of special 
appeals for additional share money. 
At times these appeals were success- 
ful. But frequently they were not, 
because the members’ funds were 
severely limited. Lay-offs and reduced 
hours were substantial in our in- 
dustry during 1933. For considerable 
periods our work time was reduced 
to four hours per day, according to 
the member’s seniority in his depart- 
ment. Furthermore, our salaries were 
cut twice by 10 percent. Because of 
these hardships, the membership de- 
veloped a deeper understanding of 
credit union principles and philoso- 
phy. Their confidence in the credit 
union’s increased and 
stimulated a steady growth.” 


soundness 


* Telephone—tTelephone Workers 


Credit Union of Boston, Massa- 
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chusetts, was organized in 1917. 
This group’s shares amounted to 
$654,000 at the end of 1929 and ten 
years later had reached $1,800,000. 
Share growth during this period was 
continuous with the exception of 
1930. Loan growth fluctuated from 
1930 to 1936 in amounts and from 
1932 to 1936 in numbers. With the 
exception of 1930, Telephone’s assets 
increased each year. And the mem- 
bership grew consistently with the 
exception of the period from 1932 
to 1935, reaching 8,109 by the end 
of 1939. Annual charge-off varied 
from a maximum of $2,163 to a low 
of $607, representing a fraction of 
lL percent. 

Manager W. Chester Crispin has 
been connected with Telephone as 
director, president and _ treasurer 
since 1924. “We had no real estate 
loans,” Crispin reports, “and de- 
linquencies never concerned our 
board. The depression had little effect 
on our loans. Our credit committee 
increased its vigilance to make sure 
that the loan would actually help the 
member. And we saw a greater loan 
demand. At no time did we have to 
make a special appeal for additional 
shares to meet loan requests. In fact, 
during the latter part of the depres- 
sion, our shares substantially ex- 
ceeded our loans. 

But the depression did have an 
effect on our shares. We had large 
share withdrawals during the early 
thirties. Since we were sufficiently 
liquid, these withdrawals created no 
complications in our operation. And 
because our members saw that their 
credit union was not adversely 
affected by the depression, their in- 
terest in and use of our services in- 


creased markedly.” 


Associational Groups 


® Church — The Cleghorn Credit 
Union of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
was organized in 1928. It serves a 
parish group. Cleghorn’s shares grew 
steadily through 1932, dropped 
sharply in 1933 and grew then slowly 
but steadily through 1937 when the 
rate of growth accelerated. Loan 
amounts outstanding increased 
through 1932, then dropped sporadi- 
cally until 1936. During the following 
year a steady rate of rapid growth 
commenced. The number of loans 
varied substantially, reaching a low 
of 65 in 1934 and beginning a rapid 
rise in 1937. Assets varied during 
the worst of the depression but re- 


sumed a steady climb as early as 
1934. Membership numbers fluctu- 
ated throughout the thirties, reaching 
their first peak in 1932 and increas- 
ing steadily from 1937 on. 


Says treasurer Charles Dumont: 
“We had a delinquency problem dur- 
ing the thirties. At one time our de- 
linquent loans exceeded 40 percent 
of amounts outstanding. But while 
the depression may have influenced 
these delinquencies, the real reason 
for the large volume of slow loan 
accounts was lack of growth and 
lack of supervision. Our board solved 
the delinquency problem by appoint- 
ing itself as a delinquency committee. 
Then it assigned several cases to each 
board member. The directors helped 
each individual delinquent member 
to work out his own problem. Our 
total write-off during the depression 
amounted to $1,509.82. This is a 
comparatively large amount since our 
total write-off since organization is 
only $2,739.24. 

“During the depression our mem- 
bership voted semi-annually to limit 
personal loans to a maximum of 
$300. And this amount included 
co-signer obligations. The reason for 
our slow growth during the depres- 
sion (from $7,000 in shares in 1929 
to $27,000 in 1939) was that our 
members needed all of their funds 
for living expenses and were unable 
to buy additional shares. At the same 
time, loan applications decreased be- 
cause the members realized that they 
would not have the funds to repay. 

“With the exception of the de- 
linquency problem, our operations 
were entirely normal during the de- 
pression. But I would like to suggest 
that the extent of required liquidity 
should depend on the type of credit 
union. An industrial group might 
need a much larger degree of liquidity 
than a community group with a 
diversified field of membership.” 
® Veterans—Edison Park Post 541 
Credit Union served American 
Legion members in Chicago from 
1931 to 1935. Recalls former treas- 
urer Jim Hayes: “We specialized in 
loans for $10, $20 and $30. These 
sums represented a lot of money 
during the early thirties. 


“The credit union made it possible 
for a man to stand upright and ask 
for a loan instead of a handout,” 
declares Hayes. “We usually went 
through the motions of picking an 
applicant’s teeth for gold to be used 
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Learn more about your job this summer 


in two eventful weeks at the University of Wisconsin! 


You can develop your personal resources for doing 
a better credit union job, you can get greater satis- 
faction from your work, by enrolling for the CUNA 
summer school for credit union personnel. 


For the fifth year, 150 credit union career employ- 
ees will gather on the Wisconsin campus July 13- 
26 to study the underlying philosophy, problems 
and procedures of credit union work. 


Introductory, intermediate and advanced courses 
are spread over a three-year sequence. Last year 
the second class completed three years of summer 
school studies, and these graduates are already 
moving into leadership positions in the credit union 
movement. 


You can start the summer school sequence this 
year for $145 which covers tuition, room and 
board on the campus, and campus privileges. 


Some scholarship funds are available. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director of Education. 


An outstanding faculty has been assembled to work 
with you in broad areas such as management, com- 
munications, human relations, operations, econom- 


CUNA EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me details about the 1958 CUNA summer school. 
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JULY 13-26 


ics, psychology and sociology. You will have op- 
portunity to learn in a wide variety of formal and 
informal groupings. 











A daily recreational program will insure you ade- 
quate time to enjoy the beautiful setting in which 
the University of Wisconsin is located. 


Enroll now and build up your credit union know- 
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as security on his loan. But, in most 
cases, we knew that he was good for 
it. We preferred that he came to us 
rather than throw himself on the 
mercy of the loan sharks of those 
days, who were a particularly merci- 
less lot. The loans which we negoti- 
ated were in every sense character 
loans. There was never any question 
of dispensing charity.” 

Membership at Edison never ex- 
ceeded twenty legionnaires at any 
time, according to Hayes. He reports 
that it was lack of interest in sponsor- 
ing a credit union rather than the 
depression that brought about the 
group's liquidation. Concludes Hayes, 
- “I am proud to say that we liquidated 
at a profit.” 
* Co-op — Waukegan Co-operative 
Credit Union of Waukegan, Illinois, 
began operations in 1930, It serves 
members of Co-operative Trading, 
Inc. Shares grew steadily and 
rapidly throughout the depression. 
The smallest percentage of growth 
was during 1933. The proportionate- 
ly largest growth was during 1936, 
when shares increased from $15,180 
to $30,684. Loan amounts increased 
each year, more than doubling during 
1937. Growth of the number of loans 
parallels that of loan amounts with 
particularly noticeable annual gains 
during the period beginning with 
1937. In 1936 the number of loans 
outstanding was 127. But during the 
following years Waukegan Co-op 
made 225, 337 and 431 loans, respec- 
tively. Delinquency during the 1930's 
varied from 5 percent to 25 percent 
of amounts outstanding. The number 
of members increased steadily from 
year to year. 
has served as Wau- 
kegan’s treasurer since 1931. He re- 
ports that the group had to carry 
some members for long periods with- 
out payments on either principal or 
interest. But of three write-offs dur- 
ing the depression, Waukegan was 
later able to collect two. 


Leo Saari 


“I believe that credit unions have 
a great growth potential during de- 
pressions,” says Saari. “The members 
urgently need credit unions during 
bad times. They realize this. They are 
more careful with their funds. Even 
during 1933, which was the worst 
of the depression years, we grew a 
little. This reflects both the spirit 
and the determination of the mem- 
bership.” 
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Residential Groups 

* Open Charter — Middle Village 
Credit Union, Middle Village, New 
York, was organized in 1924 on an 
open-charter basis. Its share growth 
from $66,000 in 1929 to $105,000 
in 1939, was briefly interrupted in 
1932. In 1933 total shares showed a 
small gain, followed by rapid annual 
growth for the balance of the depres- 
sion period. Loans fluctuated from 
1931 to 1934, then showed a steady 
gain and rose sharply in 1937 and 
1939. The number of loans outstand- 
ing varied somewhat during the early 
depression period, But from 1935 on- 
ward it increased rapidly. Assets 
grew each year with the exception of 
1932, when they dropped nearly 10 
percent from the previous year-end 
figure. During the eleven-year period 
the Middle Village membership grew 
from 555 to 906. Membership gains 
were constant except in 1932, when 
47 members dropped out. Total 
write-off was $1,476. 

Treasurer Morris Shulman says 
that one of the depression’s effects on 
Middle Village was that the loan 
volume increased while loan amounts 
dropped. Members needed some very 
small loans to pay for immediate 
household expenses, such as coal and 
groceries. 

Delinquencies rose up to 33 per- 
cent during this period. The members 
showed their willingness to meet their 
obligations and paid small amounts 
according to their ability. The board 
was concerned and made many per- 
sonal contacts to assist members with 
delinquency problems. But there was 
no panic or extreme worry among 
board members or the membership. 

“Our board spent a good share of 
its meetings on the discussion of in- 
dividual delinquencies,” Shulman re- 
ports. “During the greater part of 
the depression we had an additional 
directors’ meeting each month so that 
we would have enough time to attend 
to all our members’ loan problems. 

“We were well rewarded for these 
special efforts to help our members 
in their time of need. The members’ 
interest in the credit union increased. 
Their appreciation of its services 
grew. And their belief in the sound- 
ness of the credit union idea solidi- 
fied.” 

Middle Village was able to build 
up its share capital during the de- 
pression by strongly suggesting to 
prospective borrowers that they 


should have a minimum of $50 in 
their share accounts prior to borrow 
ing. , 

* Open Charter—Noddle Island 
Credit Union, an East Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, community group, began 
operations in 1927. Its shares grew 
through 1931, then dropped sharply 
during the following two years. In 
1934 share growth resumed at a 
rapid rate and leveled off at the end 
of the depression period. Loan 
amounts paralleled share growth but 
exceeded shares during six of the 
eleven years. The number of bor- 
rowers fluctuated throughout the de- 
pression and followed an upward 
trend beginning with 1934. The assets 
picture reflects the growth and de- 
cline of the group’s shares. The 
number of members increased an- 
nually but dropped in 1932, 1933, 
1938 and 1939. The sharpest drop in 
members took place in 1933, the 
greatest gain in 1937. 

Julius Stone, vice president of the 
Credit Union National Association, 
has served as treasurer of this com- 
munity group since it was organized. 
“We have learned much since the 
depression,” he recalls. “During the 
1930's the Noddle Island loan policy 
was ultra-conservative. We operated 
under a fear psychology. And our 
membership lost interest in the credit 
union because it was not giving them 
the services for which it had been 
set up. 

“Of course we now know that both 
our fears and conservatism were un- 
necessary. And in the event of an- 
other depression our policy will be 
one of liberal service and careful 
follow-up of delinquencies.” 

The late Roy F. Bergengren, 
first managing director of the 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion (1935-1945), in his book 
Crusade said: “In my judgment, the 
years of the depression and the war 
constitute the most glorious chapter 
in the whole history of cooperative 
credit. I recall no panics among 
credit unions at a time when a run on 
a bank had ceased to be a novelty. 

“During the years of world-shat- 
tering financial collapse the organiza- 
tion of new credit unions went on 
steadily at an increasing tempo. The 
older credit unions tightened their 
belts and made the savings of their 
members perform prodigiously to 
help them come through the storm.” 
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control of all facts and figures up to the instant... yours 


with the BURROUGHS TYPING SENSIMATIC 


Meet the greatest advance yet in 
descriptive accounting. One that 
brings you instant command at 
all times of all facts and figures 
relating to your business. Meet 
Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 
accounting machine! 


Handles any accounting job. The 
reason is the famed 4-job sensing 
panel which guides the machine 
automatically through any kind 
of accounting. Just flick a knob to 
switch from job to job. And these 
sensing panels are interchange- 
able! That’s why the Typing 


Sensimatic can zip through any 
and all of your accounting jobs. 


Unmatched typing talent, too. That’s 
one of the big dividends you get 
from investment in a Typing 
Sensimatic. Its advanced typing 
principle brings you sharp, clean 
printing, plus jam-free key oper- 
ation. Yes, even at the top typing 
speed of 9 characters a second. 


See a free demonstration of the 
Burroughs Typing Sensimatic at 
our nearby branch office today. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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IN THE MAIL 


Spoofs Croteau 
lo the Editor: 

Uv coars I aint no doctor an no- 
buddy thinks Ime very smart. But 
then it dont seem tu me thet you hev 
tu be verry smart tu see sumthin 
pretty wrong in the reesoning uv Mr. 
John Croteau, hwen he tawks abowt 
it bein “immoral” tu set up sum ad- 
dishunal reeservs. 


Ime shur glad thet his reesonin is 
so cockeyed. Otherwise I'd feel like 
I'd been purty durn “immoral” all 
my life. You see, hwen owr first baby 
wuz born I tuk owt some life insur- 
ance. Now, jest figgerin thet there 
mite “maybe” be some more babies, 
I tuk owt hwat I thot wuz plenty fur 
six. Now I shur enuff spent sum 
money fur this addishunal insurance 





PROTECTION POINTERS 





for Supervisory 
and Examining Committee Members 





Beard of Directors. 


Remember that it's your jeb te safeguard the savings of your members, 
te see that financial reeords are correct and preperly kept, and te make certain 
that the entire operation conforms te the law, and to the policies of your 


See that your credit union uses an effective system of internal audits and con- 


thet cud hev been spent on the first 
one if I hadnt been thinkin ahead to 
the others. Wuz that “Immoral?” 
Hwen owr own credit union started 
we all dun a lot uv wurk fur nothin. 
We all felt thet we hed a reel deesire 
tu be uv servis tu owr fellerman. An 
so we worked an sacrificed to make 
owr credit union a reel success. At 
the end uv the year we cud hev payd 
a 6% dividend but we payd 3%. We 
figgered it woodnt be rite to donate 
all uv thet work we hed done, fur 
nothin, to the few members we had 
then. We wanted tu donate sum of it 
to them thet would foller. Is there 
anything wrong or “immoral” in 
thet, Mr. Croteau? I wonder how 
many uv owr average credit unions 
cud pay any kind uv a dividend if 
all the officers were payd fur all uv 
the time they spend on credit union 
work? Is it immoral fur them tu feel 
thet they want tu do sum of it fur 
their children and their children’s 
children. Come now, Mr. Crotean, I 
dont believe you even think that. 


An hwats this abowt a buildin? 
The credit union operaited in the 
trashurer’s home. Payd no rent. Then 
at owr own co-op. Payd no rent. All 
the time we wur settin aside a little 


trols. Give your eredit union a thorough check-up at least four times 2» year. 
Even if you use eutside auditors, remember that it's still your responsibility. 


fur a buildin we knew we wud some 
day need. We wur all prowd thet we 
wur doin it. We didnt pay it all owt 
in dividends. Wuz thet immoral fur 
the members uv owr credit union to 
to this? Is it “immoral” to plan in a 
practical way fur the future? Maybe 
I wuz immoral when I saved part uv 
my incum hwile the kids wur growin 
up instead uv spendin it all on them. 


“Test cheeks.” including the verification of individual accounts, should be 
conducted between quarterly audits. Remember that your committee can 
examine records whenever it wishes, and it can ask any questions it considers 
necessary. Divide the committee work so that committee members can pre- 
ceed when others are absent. 


Learn more about your jeb. Read the manuals, use the latest training aids, and 
attend meetings. Be prepared to recognize a defalcation, and know how to 
handle it preperly. 


Review bend coverage periedically. Adequate “dishonesty” coverage is no 
reflection upen anyone's character; it's just good business——an cbligation to 
the membership. 


Then hwen we built owr own 
buildin shud we hev payd fur it all 
in wun year? We distributed that 
cost over several years an jest kept 
rite on payin a 3% dividend, I aint 
no accountant either, (sum of the 
fellers say I aint even no account), 
but it seems tu me thet if its 
“moral” tu distribute expenses over 
a period uv years it caint be very 
“immoral” to do thet with savings 
too. 


Your credit union can be protected for 100 percent of its assets up to one 
million dollars against losses occurring after it’s covered by the 100% 
($1,000,000 maximum coverage) Form No. 576 Blanket Bond. In addi- 
tion to protecting against the dishonest acts of officers and employees as 
defined, this bond provides coverage against burglary and theft * forgery 
and alteration * misplacement and mysterious disappearance * fire damage 
to money and securities only * vandalism and malicious mischief. It may 
also provide faithful performance of duty coverage (required in Federal 
credit unions). 


This coverage is written assuming that the credit union will 
use good judgment and exercise reasonable precautions in 
order to safeguard funds. 





No, Mr. Croteau, you shur aint 
convinced me thet its “immoral” or 
“silly” tu keep back part uv our 
“Undivided Earnings” from year tu 
year. 


The (00 Percent 

Blanket ae 
ne. S Write for complete details on the 100% ($1,000,000 
maximum coverage) Form No. 576 Blanket Bond. 


CUNA BONDING SERVICE 


MADISON, WIS. bd HAMILTON, ONT. 


is written by 
EMPLOYERS 
MUTUALS 
OF WAUSAU 
Maybe we are a bunch uv dreamers 
thet feel we have an obligashun to 
help bring the day uv the “Brother- 
hood of man” a little nearer to real- 
ity. If so, we aint the only wuns. I 
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EFFECTIVE WAYS TO 
BUILD YOUR CREDIT UNION! 


ORDER AND USE THESE 
NEW MATERIALS: 


JOE HAD 
A PROBLEM 


Use this 16-page, 7 x 10” booklet to 
tell the complete story of your credit 
union. Four-color illustrations and 
carefully prepared copy make for 
easy reading. Perfect for children as 
well as adults. Here’s a basic piece 
for member education. Mail it, pass 
it out — get it into the hands of 
your members and prospects and 
you'll see results. (Form M-101) 


12 CARTOON STUFFERS 


Here's the way to “program” your 
contact with your membership at 
minimum cost, Cartoons have impact, 
and these handy sequence stuffers 
make the most of it. Each one asks 
a question, then gives the answer. 
They’re the important questions — 
the ones that are asked over and 
over again. Use them for a dozen 
mailings or for a dozen payrolls 

— all at a “rock bottom” price. 
(Forms M-601 to M-612) 


4 COLORS 
16 PAGES—TELLS 
THE COMPLETE 
CREDIT UNION 
STORY! 


YOU, YOUR MONEY, AND 
YOUR CREDIT UNION 


Give this solid, informative booklet 

to the readers who want all the facts 
and want them straight! It covers 
operating principles, borrowing, saving, 
safeguards—and answers the questions 
most often asked. Two colors; 

12 pages, 344 x 844”. (Form M-103) 





ABOUT OUR 
CREDIT UNION 


You'll say that this brief, to-the-point 
summary of credit union service is 
one of the most valuable you've ever 
used. Can be read in a hurry—the 
ideal introductory piece. Two colors; 
four pages, 3 x 544,". (Form M-102) 


START YOUR PROGRAM NOW! 

Order quantities of the items 

you need from your League 
supply office OR FROM 


CUNA 


March, 1958 


a 
WHAT IS A 
ger CREDIT UNION? 


Use it as a mailer, a handout — any 
way you wish. It’s the basic piece of credit 
union literature, dressed up for greater 
eye appeal. Describes credit union 
services briefly but effectively. Perfect 
for new members and non-members 
alike. Two colors; four pages, 3 x 6”. 





(Form Ed. 101) 


SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
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remember reading abowt a carpenter 
thet preached abowt thet on the 
shores of Galilee. We think we can 
help him with thet job. I dont believe 
he wud have thot we were “im- 
moral.” In fact, I dont believe moral- 
ity, as such, has anything to do with 
it. I think it is just plain common 
sense to try to build security for the 
future and in doing that build re- 
serves that are adequate for the peo- 
ple charged with the responsibility. 


Adam Hayseed. 


A few bouquets 


To the Editor: 

The other directors and myself 
read The Bridge every month and 
find it very helpful in carrying out 
our duties to our members. Your 
articles are well written and easy to 
understand. Keep up the good work. 

John J. Stack 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


We all enjoy the new format and 





WATCH 
FOR STEP 


free mats or 





LEAGUE PUBLICA. 
TIONS are welcome 
to reproduce the seven 
“7 Step” ads with. 
out charge. Write for 


duction proofs. 
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OPERATION IMPACT 


What should your program cost? 


You can’t put a price tag on your credit union’s promo- 
tional program. There’s a job to be done, and your plan 
must do it. If the plan is a good one, it will produce the 
income needed to pay for it. 


SERVICE PRODUCES INCOME! 


If your credit union is new, or you're trying to solve a 
special money problem, lean heavily on person-to-person 
efforts. Your board members and committee members— 
if well organized and enthusiastic—can accomplish a lot 
without spending much money. 


But you will soon reach the point where you'll need 
resources that do cost money. Then you'll ask this 
question : 


How much shall we spend? 
Some successful credit union managers consider that 3% 
of gross income spent on communication with the field of 
membership is minimum. Others spend 5% or more. 
Whatever your plan, remember: 


Every dollar carefully spent in convincing 
people of the value of the credit union means 
several dollars returned in added income. 





, and Georgetown 





interesting articles. You are urged to 

continue the present editorial policy 

of covering a wide field of interest. 
Russell A. Morehouse 
San Diego, California 


West Virginia hires 
first fieldman 
Charles H. Weschler has accepted 
appointment to the position of field 
representative for the West Virginia 
Credit Union League. He is the first 
person to hold such an appointment 


in West Virginia. 


Weschler became interested in 
credit unions in 1941, when he served 
on the board of directors of an Ohio 
credit union. From 1950 to 1957 he 
was treasurer of a credit union which 


_ grew from no assets to $165,000. 


During thirty-five years as a gov- 


| ernment employee, Weschler spent 


twelve years as a special investigator 
for the legal department of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. He was an 


| auditor and cost accountant at the 


General Accounting Office and the 
War Department. He served the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as supply offi- 
cer, personnel officer and registrar. 
He retired last July to accept his 
present position. 

The educational background of the 
new field representative includes 
academic training at Carroll Institute 
University Law 
School, also courses in higher ac- 
countancy and wage and hour ad- 


| ministration. 


During World War I Weschler 


| served two years in the artillery. He 


is sixty-four years old, a widower and 
a member of the Catholic Church. He 
makes his home in Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


Saskatchewan points 
educational director 
G. Allen Charbonneau last fall 
joined the staff of the Saskatchewan 
Credit Union League as educational 
director. His duties will include edit- 
ing the league’s monthly magazine 
“Credit Union Way.” 
Charbonneau brings to his new 


| position experience in credit union 


work, banking and editing. For five 
and one-half years he was assistant 
manager of Lafleche Credit Union, 
the largest rural credit union in 
Western Canada. He was employed 
for two and one-half years by the 
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It could happen. An officer or committee 
member of your credit union could be 
injured or even killed while on credit 
union business. If it did happen, what 
would you do? How could you repay 
him, or his family? 

There’s a good answer to such an un- 
happy problem and an easy one—if your 
officials are protected by the Group 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Poticy. This 
contract, paying death and major dis- 


ability benefits up to $7,000, may be 
obtained by credit unions at only $7.50 
per year for each individual covered. 


The Group Accident Policy has been 
made available in response to consistent 
requests by leagues and credit unions 
for coverage of their voluntary directors 
and committeemen in the event of acci- 
dent during the performance of their 
official duties. 


This i i ; as 
IMPORTANT | is incuranes is not available for full-time employees 
of the credit union. 


for COMPLETE INFORMATION and a copy of the CONTRACT, FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
BOX 431, MADISON, WISCONSIN . BOX 800, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Please send me complete details on group accident insurance, 
plus a copy of the contract. 


NAME _ 
CREDIT UNION 
ADDRESS 








Bank. And he 
spent two years as editor of a small 
weekly newspaper, the Lafleche Press. 
' Saskatchewan's new educational 
director received his primary educa- 
tion in Gravelbourg, Saskatchewan. 
He is a graduate of Gravelbourg Col- 
lege with the Class of 1949. 

Charbonneau is 27 years old, mar- 
ried and the father of three children. 
He will reside in Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 


Toronto-Dominion 


ALABAMA AND OREGON 

HAVE NEW FIELDMEN 

John A. Parham and Ray A. Kag- 
eler have been appointed to serve 
the field staffs of the Alabama Credit 
Union League and the Oregon Credit 
Union League, respectively. 

John A. Parham wil serve the 
credit unions in Southern Alabama. 
His territory includes all the south- 
ern counties, including Montgomery. 
He will be quartered in Mobile. 
The new field representative has been 
an active official of the Courtaulds 
Credit Union in Mobile, where he 
served on the credit committee, the 
board of directors and as treasurer. 

Parham received the B. S. degree 
in business administration from the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn, Alabama. He has also com- 
pleted four years of night school at 
Spring Hill College in Mobile work- 
ing toward a degree in chemistry. 
Last summer Parham attended the 
School for Credit Union Personnel 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 

Parham is married and the father 
of four children. 


Ray Kageler was appointed field 
representative for the Oregon Credit 
Union League effective last August. 
He is stationed in Eugene, Oregon, 
and serves all credit unions in the 
state. 

Kageler has been active in credit 
union work in the Coos Bay area of 
Oregon for seven years. During that 
time, he has served as treasurer, presi- 
dent and chairman of the supervisory 
committee for the Menasha Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union in North 
Bend, Oregon. He was also president 
of the Coos Bay Chapter and a board 
member of the Oregon Credit Union 
League. 


For the past seven years, Kageler 
has been employed by the Menasha 


Plywood Corporation in North Bend, 
Oregon. 
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The new field representative is a 
native of the Pacific Northwest. He 
is 35 years old, married, and the 
father of two children. 


COMING EVENTS 


March 1 — Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

March 6-8—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown. 

March 6-8—Ontario Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

March 7-8—New Mexico Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Elks Hall, Carlsbad. 

March 10-12—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchwan annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

March 14-15—Mississippi Credit Union 
annual meeting, Heidelberg Hotel, Jackson. 

March 15 — Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Hartford. 

March 21-22 — Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Union 
Building, Tempe. 

March 21-22—Rhode Island Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 22—Arkanmsas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, LaFayette Hotel, 
Little Rock. 

March 27-29—Texas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

April 10-12 — Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 

April 11-12— Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Canadian Legion 
Memorial Hall, Lethbridge. 

April 11-12— District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Washington. 

April 11-12—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

April 11-12—Iowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

April 11-12 — Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

April 11-12— Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond. 

April 12—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Angelo’s Restau- 
rant, Concord. 

April 18-19— Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver. 

April 18-19—Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 18-19-— Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga. 

April 18-19—West Virginia Credit Un- 
ion ne annual meeting, Stonewall Jack- 
son Hotel, Clarksburg. 

April 18-20—New Jersey Credit Union 

gue annual convention. 

April 19—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier. 

April 24-27—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Deshler Hilton, Neil House 
and Columbus Memorial Hall, Columbus. 

April 25-26— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mobile. 

April 25-26— Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids. 

April 25-26—Minnesota League of Cred- 


it Unions annual meeting, Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth. 

April 25-26— Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lincoln Hotel, 


April 25-26— North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem. 

April 25-26—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

April 25-27—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hawaiian Village Hotel, 
Honolulu. 

April 25-27 — Kamsas Credit Union 

ue annual meeting, Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita. 

April 25-27 — Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

May 5-11—CUNA and affiliates’ annual 
meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 
May 7—9:00 a.m., Joint Meeting, CUNA 
Executive Committee, CUNA Mutual Board 
of Directors, CUNA Supply Cooperative 
Board of Directors; 2:00 p.m., CUNA Sup- 
ply Board of Directors. 


May 8—9:00 am., CUNA Executive 


p Meeting; followed by: 
CUNA Supply Board of Directors. 

May 9—8:00 a.m., CUNA Mutual Board 
of Directors; 10:00 to 4:00 p.m., CUNA 
Mutual Biennial General ticsicn: fol- 
lowed by: New CUNA Mutual Board of 
Directors. 


* May 10—9:00 am., CUNA National 
Board 


Meeting. 

May 11— 9:00 am. CUNA National 
Board Meeting; followed by: New CUNA 
Executive Committee; followed by: New 
Joint Board Meeting. 

May 23-25—South Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lawler Hotel, 
Mitchell. 

June 12-16—New York State Credit 
Union League annual meeti Laurels 
Country Club, Monticello, New York. 

June 20-21—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane. 

June 21.22—Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rainbow Hotel, 
Great Falls. 

June 23-25—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sydney. 

June 26-28 — British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sirocco 
Club, Victoria. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, George Washington 


Hotel, West Palm Beach. 





CLASSIFIED 

POSITION WANTED. Experienced credit un- 
jon man, thirty-six years old, desires league 
or credit union employment. Familiar with 
technical and educational factors. Seeks posi- 
tion where progress and growth are desired as 
goals. Has unlimited zeal, energy and en- 
thusiasm for credit union principles. Write 
Box A-42. 





POSITION WANTED. Field representative or 
managing director small league, south pre- 
ferred. Ex ced in field. Now employed in 
security broker's office. Twenty-nine, married, 
one child. Write Box A-43. 





BOUND VOLUMES of the Credit Union Bridge 
available for 1957 and some earlier years at 
$4.50 each. The 1957 volume contains a com- 
plete index of articles and news items that 
a red during the year. Makes a useful 

erence book for the credit union library, a 
handy idea-starter for the educational com- 
mittee. 
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Underwood-Sundstrand Master-Touch credit union machine 


How “Moeteclouch protects you 


against rising paperwork costs 


Here’s what credit union treasurer Joseph Bentivegna* 
found when he analyzed his five-year membership 
growth. 60% greater membership — but all extra figure 
work had been absorbed by one Underwood-Sundstrand 
Master-Touch machine. 

This machine posts all essential records. It automati- 
cally calculates number of fully paid shares, summarizes 
share-months and computes dividends. Handles either 
payroll deduction or cash collection plans. 

Why this capacity for work? Time-saving features: 

Easy touch control — there’s no need to watch the key- 


board with 10-key Master-Touch. This gives your oper- 
ators more speed. Greater accuracy, too! 

Proves entries automatically — no errors in balances 
...and the machine prevents posting to the wrong account. 

Automatic operation — Underwood-Sundstrand pro- 
gramming eliminates special key depressions. You enter 
figures — the machine does the rest. 

Complete and automatic totals — all necessary general 
ledger totals are stored and printed automatically. 

For details; call your Underwood representative or 
write: Underwood Corp., One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


*Treasurer, Bayway Plant Credit Union of Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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“CUNA MUTUAL 
WNSUARANCE PROGRAM 


strengthens the security of our 
credit union members 
and their families,” 








remarked C. O. Cherry, Treasurer VAR-39 Federal 
Credit Union, Denver, Colorado. 


“The coverage our members get from Loan 
Protection (complete with Disability) and Life 
Savings Insurance fortifies their assurance for 


future gain through their credit union.” 


a 


Edward DeGuero, Senior Registry Clerk, 
Denver, Colorado: 


“Every penny | save in our credit 
union up to $2,000 earns me 
automatic insurance. This add- 
ed service rounds out my insur- 
ance program and gives me and 
my family the security and pro- 
tection we need. CUNA Mutual's 


E. R. Benke, Manager, V.A. Denver Fed- 
eral Center: 


“The added benefits our credit 
union provides through CUNA 
Mutual's Loan Protection and 
Life Savings insurance contrib- 
utes a great deal to the high 
morale and efficiency that pre- 








vails among our employees.” 


> 








better services got me on the 
right track to a more secure 
future.” 


Tneasurens, Officers and Friends! 


Clip and mail the coupon below. Get full information about CUNA Mutual’s Loan Protection and Life Savings 
Insurance and discover how they can help your credit union strengthen your members’ security. Do it today! 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
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‘ 


Please send me complete FREE literature explaining fully CUNA Mutual's Loan Pro- 
tection and Life Savings Insurance. 


NAME TITLE 


CREDIT UNION 


STATE OR 
PROVINCE 


3-58 STREET city 





